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efense today 


means more than merely fighting. 
/f means morale, civilian as well 
as military; if means using every 
available resource; if means en/arg- 
ing every usetul plant. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVE 
In his radio address, May 27, 1941 


A national emergency exists and the Presi- 
dent has called upon the people of the 
Nation for unstinted action to make this 
country safe against any and all attack. 
How will we, individually, respond ? 
True to our cherished traditions, we will 
write a new and brilliant page in history. 
Faithful to our forebears, we will drive 
forward swiftly our vast Defense projects to 
meet successfully the challenge of today. 
Every citizen of the Nation, man or 


woman, regardless of race or creed, should 


assume his or her full share of responsi- 
bility for our Defense effort. 

Production for Defense has full right of 
way, not only in every shop, plant and 
factory, but in every field of supply and 
service. 

To speed production—red tape should 
be cut—hand hours and brain hours should 
be conserved —“good enough” methods 
should be replaced by better ways of get- 
ting things done. 


Time is the essence of our safety. 
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Next Month 


Business is no longer content to suffer 
the losses incident to a high rate of 
ibsenteeism. 


For many years now business has 
done a tremendous job in accident 
prevention and safety work. The trend 
today is to expand this to include 
preventive medicine in the office and 
factory. 


Losses from workers’ absences, the 
interruption of production schedules, 
the cost to the employee, all of 
these costs mount into a dangerous 
toll on business each year. And the 
tragedy is that many of the illnesses 
of workers could be prevented or 
greatly reduced. 


ruar’s the job that far-seeing busi- 
ness leaders have set for themselves. 
In August an important article begins 
i series on industrial medicine. Do 


not miss it. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


AS LOW AS— 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US SUB- 
MIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


* Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment, we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones, Not only on let- 
terheads, but on circulars, folders and 
forms as well! 

* Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned, send us 
a line and say: “I’d like to see your 
folder of famous letterheads.” With it 
we'll send our all-time-low price quo- 
tations on quality work. And, of 
course, you won’t be obligated to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Dept. 37, 4321 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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LETTERS ....GUMENT 





He Thinks We're 
All Wrong 


To the Editor: 


Your war commentator, Dr. Palyi, cer- 
tainly does a beautiful job of “sticking 
his head in the sand” and ignoring all of 
the facts of the war situation as it exists 
today. In his May Article, “Will the War 
End This Year?” he closes with a refer- 
ence to the “blinding effects of current 
events.” He most assuredly has avoided 
them. 

This exception to your usual policy of 
intelligent comment based on _ fact 
startles me. In the beginning of his May 
article he refers to the foolishness of 
fighting to the last ditch. When such 
advice should be offered to England as 
an argument for an immediate negotiated 
peace, we find the good Doctor was 
thinking of Germany. 

The article is filled with such state- 
ments as “Hitler’s fateful mistake,” “des- 
perate position of the Axis,” “Germany 
faces a most serious crisis,’ “Germany 
is likely to give up,” “the truth is that 
the majority of the Germans are not 
altogether insane.” 

Why not get a commentator to tell us 
how we can win a “shooting war”? What 
methods can be used to drive Hitler off 
the continent? How long will it take? 
What effect would a long, drawn-out, 
unsuccessful war have on business and 
the country?—P. McGrnniry, McGinnity 
and Murta, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. McGinniry: If we knew where to 
get a commentator with the ability to do 
all the things you mention, we’d put a 
mortgage on the farm to hire him. 





He Thinks We're 
All Right 


To the Editor: 


The article, “When a Competitor 
Quotes a Lower Price,” in the June 
issue of American Business is interest- 
ing and good common sense. Your sug- 
gestion to manufacturers to adopt a 
uniform system of cost accounting is 
mighty constructive, and if adopted on a 
broad scale would soon eliminate the 
marginal producer. The members of 
Executone, Inc., join me in endorsing 
your plan.—N. A. Karr, general man- 
ager, Executone, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


There Are Portables 
That Work 


To the Editor: 


Perhaps you had a heavy day at the 
office or else you were out late the night 
before John Garth submitted to you for 
approval his manuscript of the article 
entitled, “Things to Do When the Plant 
Is Oversold.” He makes a crazy state- 
ment about the lack of a ribbon reversing 
mechanism on portable typewriters which 
is not at all in accordance with the 
facts. 

I wish you would arrange to have 
Mr. Garth in your office some day soon 
so that we can make a demonstration of 
an Underwood Portable to both of you 
which would be conclusive proof that the 
author is not stating the facts correctly. 
I think that you should correct this state 
ment in your next issue so that your 
many good readers will not get the wrong 
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DR. WILLIS H. CARRIER BRINGS YOU A “RETREAT FROM HEAT” 





Naat: 
Weathermaker 


(DE LUXE WINDOW MODEL) 


HY SUFFER ? The cool comfort of Get A Demonstration 
Carrier Air Conditioning costs less Today 
today than ever before! The new De Luxe — Why not get the start on Summer 
Window Model Room Weathermaker packs poy before the blistering. humid 
more cooling, more smoke removal, more — days set in? You'll want a cool 
ventilation into smaller space—and ata "Retreat from Heat” to help vou 
new low price! feel better. think better, work bet- 


More Comfort for Your Money ter—and lead a happier life. The 


Despite its size, despite its low cost, the Carrier Dealer will be glad to bring this new 


new De Luxe Window Model does every- Room Weathermaker to your home or office 9 = iZZZ = Sleep in Comfort 
j Carrier Room Ventilator 


thing an air conditioning unit should: forademonstration as well as tell youabout 
cools, dehumidifies, filters, ventilates. And the 3 larger sizes. Your Carrier Dealer is vasa Sega 
. a . ° ° c ; 2 e+ - SN so ‘ + po en, 
does it the Carrier way—better, more de- _ listed in your classified phone book. And ; ais (OM ee ee 
pendably, economically. For Carrier’s long remember, when you call Carrier, vou call fever sufferers, bedrooms, nursery $ se 
experience is built into it. air conditioning by its first name. and offices all year round . . . 61 


brings in cool night air 


up. 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 


Air C litioning's Fite Me = . Carrier Dealer near you or mail this coupon 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk G15 
** Weather Makers to the World” 
. . . (In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

} S ;, 2p > ~, 
7 ‘rough 39 years of ploneering experience, Send me complete literature on the new Carrier Room 
Carrier has made over 100,000 air conditioning Weathermaker, De Luxe Window Model 








installations throughout 99 countries of the world. 
That’s why—no matter how difficult your prob- 
lem —you can depend on Carrier to supply better 
air conditioning at lower cost through the years, City 
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Address 
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impression about one of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher’s products.—Carit H. \ 
Ruprecut, manager, publicity division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan, 
New York, New York. 

Mr. Ruprecut: John Garth had no i: 
tention of criticizing the Underwoo 
Elliott Fisher Company. The poor fello 
is forced to use a typewriter of anothe 
make momentarily and he tells us that 
he will be delighted to have a demo; 
stration of the Underwood Portable. | 
fact, we have a strong suspicion that }y 
may be a push over for your salesma 


The Much-Needed Pat 
On the Back 


To the Editor: 

Because we like you we come to you: 
rescue, to get you out of Mr. Ferchau 
dog house. 

I am afraid Mr. Ferchaud fired wit! 
out aiming. He should read Louisia 
Hay Ride by Harnett Kane (Willian 
Morrow and Company). Of course, | 
read the article by Ruel McDaniel 

| | your May issue, but dismissed it as son 
what sketchy of the aftermath. To thos 

ut of a of us who were privileged to know Hue 

F 5 Long personally, the evolution and «« 

0 has been mailed by “ah velopment of Louisiana events were no 

1 today oo ee \; nd postofiice | altogether of his make, but rather 
arries 1 business tool a venomous reprisal on the entrenched: It 
modern pus a : does not pay to fool with a buzz saw 
progress | s- | The hurt to Louisiana came from thx 
k mailing morons who succeeded Huey Long, ir 
which p | heriting the brawn without the brain. It 
; - the envelope, — | all boils down to the familiar quotation: 

ctly meee” provides | “Master, I marvel how the fishes 

yee 7° protects live in the sea. 
; all.-° 
e for any KV _ does its own 
loss, misuse - 4 ostage! : | More power to Governor Sam Jones 
work and p% . and his Director of Revenue, I say. 
Postage Meter § L. F. Martin, treasurer, Godchaux 
Q * time an Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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‘OO0U 
cent efficiency, because the pencil is 
thrown away at 3 inches. Penny wise and 
pound foolish, the prices were lowered f 
around 5 per cent. So cheap were these TO DAY * BR U R ad ar U +4 ~ 
pencils that children must spend most of 
their time at the pencil sharpener, else 


use one or two a day, and so much time MAC Hi ? x E ad 
is lost that many teachers forbid their | 


ust 

(he administrationists claim to pur- S ° 
eres provide control fiqures faster 
that cost the previous administration 90 
cents. But what is not told is the fact 
that at 35 cents the state provides the | ‘fe 
barges used in hauling this gravel across | fa a 
the river, uses its own suction pumps in | . 
putting this gravel on the barges, and its 
own labor in putting it in the cars. 

sincerely challenge the veracity of 

the statement that the state now buys 
trucks, the same inake trucks, for $900 
that previously were sold to the con- 
suming public for $1,500, and the previ- 
ous administration for $1,650, because 
the manufacturer does not exist who 
allows his agents a spread of anything 
like as much as 40 per cent. 

During the campaign the old Long 
machine was accused of having involved 
the state hopelessly in debt, although 
never did the accusation reach $100,000,- 
000 as Mr. McDaniel’s article mentions. | 
When the facts did come to light, only 
$10,000,000 were asked to cover the) 
deficit in the new budget. Now, after 
twelve long years of misrule, the state of 
Louisiana has gone in the hole less than 
$10,000,000, with all it has done. An| 
Associated Press clipping recently 
stated that the state is going in the 
hole more than $6,000,000 a year, and | 
there is no denial from either the State 


< 


TYPICAL of many Burroughs 
developments is this statistical- 
accounting machine that saves 
hours in getting vital figures. 

















t one andria, Shreveport, Lafayette, the free procedures. Telephone your local 
schoolbooks, the free poll taxes, the 
road system, and innumerable other 
things for which the people of this state) tion on your part. 
ire grateful, we are reminded that all | 
if this comes from the hands of political) BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
corruptionists, grafters, thieves, crooks, | 6615 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
gangsters. Today, we have no more of | 
this misrule, but are under a new clean | 


reform rule, and the reformers tell us| 2 

they cannot make any new capital im- | loads 
provements, cannot keep up the program, 

and are going in the hole at least 4 
$6,000,000 each year. If we, the people | | of 

of the state of Louisiana, are called upon 10 | O u 

to choose between corruption or reform, | 


everyone willingly will say, “Give us back 


ur = corruptionists.”—Frorntan —_ Levy, DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
Levy’s, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
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BUDGETARY CONTROL 
Burroughs office. There is no obliga- BILLING 


Finance Director or the Treasurer of the New and Timely 
state of Louisiana. . Information on These 
Governor Jones has defaulted in many New Burroughs machines and fea- Subjects Now Available 
lones a promise—old-age pension, lower taxes, | ° anne —~* * Aski 
ay. better roads; twelve-month pay for sases provide oreey of record Yours for the 
school teachers materialized into a $5.00- and figure control in less time, with 
i-month wage increase and pay for ten MATERIAL CONTROL 
7 months as previously. less effort, at less cost. = 
: COST RECORDS. 0 
As one travels through and across this : 
state today and is able to view some To help your business benefit by PAYROLL RECORDS O 
$16,000,000 spent in building three) these developments, Burroughs rep- EARNINGS CALCULATION 
bridges across the Mississippi River, . : : y AND ACCRUAL O 
some twenty odd others costing many| resentatives offer their experience PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
millions more, one of the great univer- . 7 RECORDS oO 
ticle, sities of any state in the Union, our and technical know ledge of the most TRIBUTION 
ana,” Charity Hospital in New Orleans, and; modern machines, applications and EXPENSE DIS O 
F the other state charitable hospitals in Alex- STATISTICS oO 
O 
O 











ll ol usiness 


OW long is the present sell- 

ers’ market going to last? 

No one knows for sure, but 

a poll of sales managers at 

the Cincinnati convention 

of the National Federation 

of Sales Executives showed 

70 per cent of the com- 

panies represented were 

oversold. Of that 70 per 

cent 40 per cent expected 

to be behind the produc- 

tion eight-ball for the 

duration of the emergency ; 

60 per cent reported they 

would be caught up with 

orders within three months. 

In contrast to the view of many economists that the 
oversold condition would become increasingly worse, 


the majority of sales managers at Cincinnati looked 


for a leveling off between now and the end of the year. 
All were very much concerned about where they were 
going to get the business they would need when the 
fireworks stop. In fact that was why most of them 
were there. They wanted to learn what the other 
fellow was going to do about it. And well they might, 
for even though we may not have a sudden Jet-down 
of war production such as upset the apple cart in 
1919, the readjustment will tax the genius of 
America’s salespeople. It will be a battle where the 
honors will go to the company which gets there first 
with the best plan. 


This Well Witching Business 


In Central Illinois there was a chap on relief. By 
accident he discovered, to his own satisfaction at 
least, he had what it takes to be a well witcher. Now 
if you have never lived on the land you may not know 
what a well witcher is. He’s a guy with some psychic 
power who ambles around where a well is to be sunk 
holding a twig of witch hazel. When he walks over 
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water, the twig quivers and there the well is sunk. 
Geologists say it is the bunk. Maybe it is. But when 
this chap got it into his head he had what it takes 
to be a well witcher, he quit his WPA job and went 
into the well witching business. He got so hopped 
up about his work that in no time at all he built up 
a profitable business. People there abouts may not 
admit they believe you can witch a well, but just the 
same when they want a well sunk, they send for 
Harlan Moats. That’s the way people are. Not super- 
stitious, just cautious. Today Harlan is sitting on 
top of the world! Now, I don’t know how you lin 
up on this well witching question, but we can agrce 
on one thing: There is no limit to what a man with 
an idea, plus enthusiasm and a willingness to work, 
can do. Neither is there much chance of this country 
going socialistic so long as it is populated with men 
and women who still regard it as their land of op- 
portunity. Washington papers please copy. 


Faith in Advertising 


Years of close contact with advertising have con- 
vinced me that the priceless ingredient in advertising 
success is faith. I have noticed that usually those 
companies which make advertising pay are those that 
follow through. They understand what it means to 
influence the thinking of 130,000,000 people. On the 
other hand, I have observed that the less successful 
advertisers have a habit of digging the plant up to 
see if it is growing. They try this and they try that. 
Today they are all for newspapers; tomorrow they 
go overboard for skywriting or some other stunt. I 
visited one of these in-and-outers the other day. “Do 
you know,” he said, “I’m unsold on our advertising. 
I am thinking about changing advertising agents 
again.” This man’s trouble is not his advertising 
agent—it is himself. Lacking faith, he doesn’t stay 
with any program long enough to let it take root. 
How can it pay? It was my good fortune to have 
served an apprenticeship in advertising under 
Arthur D. White of Swift and Company, Now, they 
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may not be the smartest advertisers in the world, and 
every agent in the business knows why they should 
advertise differently, but Swift seems to get along. 
They still have the same agent they had twenty-five 
years ago when I was there. They still follow the 
same general policy. While the other fellow is digging 
up his advertising plant to see what makes it grow, 
Swift and Company just keep on sprinkling it with 
ver larger appropriations and the business just 
keeps on rolling in. They really believe in advertis- 
ing. Most of us don’t. 


Sticking to the Job 


This same principle applies to nearly everything 
we do in business. Take your own job, for example. 
It may not be all that you would like it to be. At 
times you may become discouraged. You envy friends 
who seem to have it so much easier. But it is a seat 
it the table, and if you have faith in yourself plus 
the other things it takes, you are reasonably certain 
of McGregor’s place. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of Gen- 
eral Motors, comments on the danger of impatience 
in his interesting book, Adventures of a White Collar 
Man (Doubieday, Doran and Company). Speaking 
of his policy of acquiring and holding General Motors 
stock, he said: “Naturally I like to see the stock I 
own register a good price on the market. But it is 
just a matter of pride. What has counted with me is 
the true value of the property as a business, as an 
opportunity for the exercise of management talent. I 
have been most fortunate in being connected with a 
successful enterprise, and I have gained by sticking 
to it through all the vicissitudes of changing condi- 
tions. When any man has formed an association in 
the early stages of a developing business—one that 
is producing something of benefit to the community 
or performing some useful service—his road to for- 
tune is, I believe, clearly defined. He should help 
make it a success. He should stick to it.” These 
fellows who bellyache about their lack of oppor- 
tunity remind me of what Abraham Lincoln wrote his 
brother who wanted to sell his farm in Illinois and 
move to Kansas. “What can you do in Kansas,” 
Lincoln asked, “that you can’t do in Illinois?” The 
best place to succeed is where you are by making 
better use of what you have. Note the word “better.” 


Wastebasket Surveys 


The new taxes are going to hurt. Along about 
March 15, 1942, we are really going to know we are 
in a war. Yet even taxes can have a silver lining. If, 
in addition to making us dig into our jeans, they 
make us dig into some of the wastes now sapping our 
profits we can write a check for taxes and hardly 
feel it. Better administration and production meth- 
ods; modernization of old and worn out equipment ; 
rehabilitation of inefficient offices and plants; out- 
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moded products; needless items in the line are just 
a few wastes that pop into mind as we write. We all 
have leaky faucets. As Frank Lovejoy of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company told the New York Sales Execu- 
tives Club the other day, “Most of us are too close to 
our business. We don’t realize that things change. 
We forget that every day means a new beginning. 
We travel too long in a rut too deep. Go into the 
back door of your business some day and look into 
the wastebaskets. You'll find a lot to change. You'll 
come back with a list of things that need to be done 
better. You’ll get the shock of your life.” I think 
Frank has something here. But whether we conduct 
a wastebasket survey or not, we at least should begin 
to ask ourselves a few blunt questions. We need to 
find out WHY we are doing a lot of things the way 
we are doing them. We need to catch up with change. 
If we really go all out to stop profit leaks, our 1942 
tax bill may still look like a box car number, but it 
won’t hurt nearly so much. 


The Managerial Age 


If you really want to see how important you are, 
get hold of James Burnham’s new book, The Man- 
agerial Revolution (The John Day Company) and 
read it. He has it all figured out that a new economic 
order is around the corner for America. The voters 
are fed up with capitalists, they distrust socialism, 
they despise politicians, so the managers are to be the 
real rulers of the country, with the tools of production 
owned by the state. Well, I guess the managers will 
be willing to take over. However, it isn’t clear just 
who the “state” will be. If it will continue to be flag 
waving politicians, I for one can’t get excited about 
Mr. Burnham’s Utopia. If it is to be an American 
Hitler or Stalin, I am even colder. Moreover, we 
can’t agree that the private enterprise system is on 
its last legs here in America. So far it hasn’t had a 
chance to do its stuff—it has been tied in a knot 
by wage monopolies, price-fixing, tariff concessions, 
patent monopolies, and the like. These have frozen 
prices at artificially high levels. High prices mean 
less consumption. Less consumption means less pro- 
duction. Less production means fewer opportunities 
and unemployment. So far as the last election being 
a death blow to capitalism is concerned, that is non- 
sense. And so I fear is the book. However, we do 
agree with what OPM’s Batt told a sub-committee 
of the House the other day. Said Batt: “While I do 
not believe that total economic control ever can be 
successful in a democratic country, I do believe that 
in the future—to a far greater extent than in the 
past—we must have a more intelligently planned 
utilization of the productive machinery of the nation 
. . . I sincerely believe that if we tackle this problem 
of post-war demobilization with energy we can build 
an economy and a standard of living the like of which 
the world has never seen.”—J.C. A. 

















Eovenr big military training 
camp is a city in itself. Like any 
city, it needs telephones. 

But an ordinary city grows 
gradually over the years—and its 
telephone system grows with it. 
A military city may be built in a 
few months—often far from other 
towns. Here a telephone system 
must be set up fast—and linked 
with every other national nerve 
center by Long Distance lines. 


It’s a big job—made more so 
by the fact that some six hundred 
other expanding army and navy 
establishments — forts, flying 
fields, supply depots, arsenals, 
shipyards, etc.—also need hurry- 
up telephone facilities. 


The Bell System is doing its 
best to meet these urgent defense 
needs — and at the same time 
satisfy the great and growing 
civilian demand for day-to-day 
telephone service. 


Long Distance 


helps unite the nation 


“THe TELEPHONE Hour” is broadcast 
every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 
8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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THE JOB AHEAD 
An Editorial 


w There is a disposition in some quarters to belittle the importance and 
the need for selling in the present emergency. 


= Some government officials say selling is “washed up’’—it is not needed 
today and it will not be needed in the planned economy to follow the war. 


mw Some business men are curtailing expenditures for selling and for sales 
promotion. They say that they have nothing to sell. 


w Some economists argue that the cost of defense must be paid out of 
curtailed expenditures, and want to begin by saving what we normally spend to sell. 


w This is dangerous thinking. To be sure, defense must come first. Some 
reduction in the standard of living is inescapable. But let’s keep our feet on the ground. 


we What are we arming for, if not to preserve democracy? Selling is the 
essence of democracy. It is the glue that binds it together. It is what makes the American way 
different from the German way, the Italian way, the Russian way. 


we What better way is there to strengthen democracy, and to insure for 
our country its continued benefits than finding ways by which the fruits of our free enterprise 
system can be brought to more people? That is what selling does. 


w We are spending $5,000,000,000 here in America for new plants. 
There will be 784 in operation by fall. Hundreds more will be ready before the summer of 
1942. Some of these will be government owned; some will be privately owned. 


a Which of these plants will shut down first? The privately owned plants 
or the government owned plants? Will the government owned plants, as happened in Ten- 
nessee, be used as yardsticks to beat down prices and values, so that private plants can be bought 
in at a low figure? 

m We hear much talk about the “managerial revolution” and a new 
American economy under which the state will own the tools of production and the managers will 
run the country. We hear talk of state socialism. We don’t know what lies ahead. 


ew But we do know one thing. We know that unless private enterprise 
demonstrates its ability to do a job both in arming the country and spreading prosperity more 
widely, a change is inevitable. 

ws That is today’s challenge to American business. If you can’t sell 
goods—sell good-will. Maintain your customer contacts. Let’s not start the peace, as we started 
the war, from behind the eight ball_—J. C. A. 
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An Experiment in Helping 
Employees Think Straight 





What happens when management and employees sit 
down together at lunch once a week to talk things over? 
Is it worth the trouble and time? What does it accom- 
plish? Here are the answers, based on an interview with 
E. W. Sawtelle of Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company 





T IS certainly no secret that 

workers have been, for at least 
several years, subjected to a bar- 
rage of anti-capitalist, anti-man- 
agement theories and propaganda. 
People in general have been over- 
whelmed with propaganda to the 
effect that a few families control 
all the wealth, receive most of the 
dividends. The workers have been 
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told, by professional agitators, by 
sincere, well-meaning but often 
impractical people, including some 
preachers and teachers, that some- 
thing is wrong with the capitalistic 
system. 

People with selfish axes to grind, 
people who want votes, people who 
want to experiment with radical 
theories, people who want power 


and influence—all of them have 
combined, it seems, to create dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of the 
workers of America. No business 
has been exempt from criticism, 
and no business has employees who 
can be wholly immune to this type 
of thinking and agitation. 
Business men have toyed with 
the idea of influencing their em- 
ployees in many ways. Almost 
everything has been tried. Stuf- 
fers have been put in pay en- 
velopes, letters have been mailed to 
homes, and the newspapers and 
magazines and even the outdoor 
poster boards have been tried in 
the effort to show the worker tha! 
his interests, the interests of man 
agement, and the interests of cap 
ital are, in many respects, common 
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Most of the employees of the Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company are highly skilled men, with long service records. Re- 
cently there has been a big expansion in the number of employees. These older men, who have’been coming to the meetings 
for six years, have been a great help in starting the newer employees off with the right attitude toward the company 


interests in which all three share. 
But business has been unable to 
carry on as persistent, as sus- 
tained, or as thorough a campaign 
as have the enemies of business, the 
experimenters, the politicians, and 
the agitators. Here and there in- 
dividual business men have done 
excellent jobs of bringing the 
facts about sound economics, just 
government, and efficient manage- 
ment to the attention of the work- 
ers. But all too often the efforts 
of business have been spasmodic, 
poorly managed, and badly 
planned. In so many cases busi- 
ness has resorted to distribution 
of messages, which at best could 
be called “preachy,” and in many 
messages to workmen about eco- 
nomics there has been a note of 
irritation on the part of manage- 
ment which seems to do almost as 
much harm as good. 

This is the story of one man’s 
effort to supply his workers with 
facts which will enable them to 
reach sound conclusions about 
their relationships with capital 
and employers, and also to decide 
for themselves which public men 
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are most worthy of their support. 

It is frankly an experiment, al- 
though it has been going on for 
six years and the company officials 
feel that it has been worth while. 
However, they are reluctant—ex- 
tremely so—to their 
plan as a cure-all or as a complete 


represent 


success. 

The man is E. S. Sawtelle, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Tool Steel Gear and Pinion 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
company, as companies go in 
America, is not a large one. But it 
is plenty large enough for the 
management, if it were that kind 
of management, to lose all personal 
touch with employees. It is too 
small for a large, professionally 
managed department. 
During the bad years of the de- 
pression work was scarce and, like 


personnel 


many other companies in its in- 
dustry, it had to curtail and oper- 
ate on a part-time basis at dif- 
ferent periods. 

Six years ago Mr. Sawtelle be- 
gan to be disturbed about the 
tremendous amount of faulty and 
misguided thinking then current. 


He felt that 
workers were being told would 
eventually cause trouble and harm 
for and to America. He thought 
that many of the things which 
really made America great, and 
many of the men who had partici- 
pated in the upbuilding of Ameri- 
ca’s great industrial civilization 
were being unfairly attacked and 


the things which 


smeared. 

He did not get mad and begin 
to cuss the workers and the agi- 
tators or the politicians, as so 
many other business men did and 
still do. The more he thought 
about the problem, the more he 
realized that one trouble with the 
situation was that few people who 
had the facts—the straight facts 

ever presented them to the 
workers. He saw and heard other 
business men discussing the situa- 
tion among themselves. As he put 
it himself, “It seems to me that 
one trouble with us is that when 
we feel concerned about this type 
of thinking we express our concern 
only to those who share our views, 
and so accomplish nothing.” 

Here, we believe, is the greatest 
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In this plain employees’ cafeteria the weekly meetings are held. No one is 
urged to attend, and if the workers prefer to read or to play ball during lunch 
there is never one word of criticism or pressure to attend from the management 


weakness of the management class 
as a whole. We bemoan and decry 
the fallacious thinking of politi- 
cians, labor leaders, agitators, and 
teachers, but all our bemoaning 
and decrying is done to each other. 
We never get together—or hardly 
ever get together—with the work- 
ers or employees who are being 
misled and give them our side of 
the story or present them with 
facts which will help them weigh 
the claims of the enemies of busi- 
ness—either the avowed enemies 
of business or the “country 
savers” who may be sincere and 
honest, but impractical. 

The more Mr. Sawtelle thought 
about the fallacious thinking which 
was rapidly becoming the thought 
pattern of the American workman, 
the more he felt the urge to do 
something. He decided to go di- 
rectly to his company’s employees, 
or as many of them as would listen 
to him. The employees were in- 
vited to spend thirty minutes once 
each week in the company cafeteria 
listening to a discussion of some 
economic subject. The meetings 
are held during the lunch hour. 

Special emphasis should be 
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placed on the word invite. It was 
actually an invitation and nothing 
more. Nor was there the slightest 
hint, implied or unimplied, that the 
management would have its feel- 
ings hurt if some employees stayed 
away. Also it was distinctly un- 
derstood that there would be no 
political activities in connection 
with the meetings. Attendance 
came .partly from the shop and 
partly from the office. 

From the beginning Mr. Saw- 
telle made it a point to be in town 
on meeting day and to conduct the 
meetings himself. News is used as 
a peg for as many discussions as 
possible. Current events are fre- 
quently discussed or mentioned as 
an opening or an introduction to 
the main subject. The talks take 
time to prepare, and an executive 
should not go into such a plan 
with the thought that it will be 
easy to get up once a week and 
“make a few remarks” which the 
employees will heed and enjoy. 

Commenting on his experience, 
Mr. Sawtelle says: 

“In six years we have covered a 
very wide range of subjects, start- 
ing with fundamental principles 


of economics, such as the law of 
supply and demand, survival of the 
fittest, etc., illustrating these as 
they applied to our own activities 
and to some of the national move- 
ments and legislation, both at 
home and abroad. 

“We explored the Townsend 
plan, Huey Long, social credit, 
and numerous similar radical 
thinking. These meetings, after a 
discussion of the credit union 
movement, led to the establishment 
of a very fine, flourishing one in 
our organization. When _ there 
were questions about the chain 
stores, members of our group or- 
ganized a debate on this subject 
which lasted for several meetings 
and for which they primed up with 
a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion. 

“We have had a few debates and 
a few discussions on the part of 
our own people on other subjects, 
and have brought in a few outside 
speakers, but have been rather 
careful not to do too much of this. 

“When business trips took me 
to Europe and to Mexico, I came 
back with a good deal of informa- 
tion as to the political and par- 
ticularly the economic status of 
these countries and comparison be- 
tween conditions and living there 
and at home. 

“From time to time questions 
were solicited and a number of 
meetings were devoted to questions 
that have been asked at previous 
times. Various comparisons, curves, 
charts, and similar information, 
given out through the National 
Industrial Conference Board or 
other reputable statistic bodies, 
were presented and discussed in 
their economic significance. 

“Two sessions were devoted to 
the economic significance of the 
quarrel between the A. F. of L. 
and the C. I. O. Our shop is not 
unionized and these discussions 
were not propaganda, but the 
simple economic facing of the dis- 
tinction between the horizontal and 
the vertical union, who should col- 
lect dues, etc. To me, the im- 
portance of (Continued on page 42) 
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Will Russia Be the Graveyard 
Of Germany's Ambitions? 





Even though the German troops win every battle with 
Russia, they may lose the campaign and fail to obtain 
needed supplies until too late. Here is a brilliant 
analysis of the many baffling factors in Germany’s 
latest attempt to put its iron heel on a former ally 





BY BR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


HE most important aspect of 

the new Hitler campaign is the 
negative one: That it is not di- 
rected against the British Isles. It 
means that the Nazis have given 
up the hope of beating Britain 
within a short time. Otherwise, it 
would make no sense to start a new 
war instead of finishing an old 
one, and to embark on a side battle 
instead of concluding the main 
issue. 

The similiarity to the Napo- 
after 1810 is 
amazing. Napoleon was in virtual 
control of Europe including Scan- 
dinavia, with Czar Alexander as 
his “friend,” trying to starve Eng- 
land commercially by blockade. 
Irritated by the Czar’s lack of 
whole-hearted cooperation, and 
having no way to conquer Britain 
directly, Napoleon decided to at- 
tack Russia first. 

Germany’s problem at present is 
similar. The possibility of sub- 
duing Britain from the air is ap- 
parently nil in view of the grow- 
ing British air force and resist- 
ance, and in view of the fact that 
Germany had to keep a major air 
force in the East, ready for any 
emergency arising from the Rus- 
sian side. Almost half of this year’s 
“bombing season” has passed with- 


leonic situation 
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out any German attempt to break 
the British by systematic assaults 
from the air. To all appearances, 
the Germans have given up the 
hope of doing the job this summer. 
Otherwise, why should they have 
permitted the R.A.F. to visit the 
Ruhr or the invasion ports every 
night without reciprocation? 

Nor is the German blockade 
Britain likely to 
within a short time, such as this 


against work 
year or next. 

The Germans, then, are in no 
position to force a quick victory 
over Britain, and the British, of 
course, are in no position to force 
a quick victory over Germany. As 
to the Near Eastern campaign, it 
tends to bog down to localized 
fights, such as on the Libyan- 
“gyptian frontier. 

The situation was, at the middle 
of June, in a nutshell, that a new 
Napoleon was in control of Europe 
and Stalin in the place of the Czar, 
with England again standing up 
virtually single-handed. But the 
Nazis had a tough problem on 
hand: Either to end the war fast, 
or else to extend their bases suffi- 
ciently to carry it on for a long 
time. If the first is impossible, as 
it appears to be, the second alter- 
native is partly an economic prob- 


lem, and essentially a_ strategic 
issue. If the war against England 
continued without outright vic- 
tory, the Germans would weaken 
due to the blockade and the in- 
creasing blows of the British, while 
Russia would have been strength- 
ened accordingly, ultimately 
threatening a reversal of the con- 
tinental balance of powers. A year 
or two hence, Germany might not 
be in a position to subdue Russia. 

The Germans had to eliminate 
the Russian threat to be able to 
stand up against the Anglo-Ameri- 
can threat. It was probably their 
“last chance” to ignore Britain for 
a while and to concentrate their 
attentions on Russia. 

If Hitler is compared to Napo- 
leon, then it may be permissible to 
compare Stalin to Chamberlain. 
The latter two have more in com- 
mon than either of them would be 
pleased to admit. 

They have in common the at 
tempt to solve the German prob- 
lem by appeasing—at each other’s 
expense. What Chamberlain did at 
Munich was to attempt to direct 
the German ambitions eastward, 
giving Germany the Czech strong- 
hold and thereby the continental 
superiority, which might have per- 
mitted her attack on Russia. What 
Stalin did almost exactly a year 
later was to appease Germany at 
the expense of England’s Polish 
ally and to steer the German fury 
in the direction of Britain. 

Not only did Chamberlain and 
Stalin try the same trick but they 
also failed for the same reason. 
They thought to be realistic and 
deal with the problem of German 
imperialism in true Machiavellian 
fashion. They overlooked that this 
sort of realpolitik is only “good” 
to the one who has the supreme 
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military force in his hands, but 
that it is most dangerous to the 
weaker power. Moreover, it alien- 
ates the sympathies of the neu- 
trals. Britain’s difficulty in con- 
vincing America of the righteous- 
ness of her war cause is largely 
because of the suspicion toward 
British policy which the Munich 
deal of 1938 created. If Stalin has 
a hard time now getting active 
help from the English-speaking 
world, it will be due largely to 
similar suspicions. 

However, from the British 
point of view, ability rather than 
willingness to help will be decisive. 
There are three things the British 
can do to save Russia, or rather 
to stop Germany. One is the ma- 
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terial aid; it depends virtually on 
America (provided Japan does not 
stop the transportation which in 
turn depends on the American 
threat to Japan). In this connec- 
tion it is most important to con- 
sider what the effect of the Russo- 
German conflict on American pub- 
lic opinion is likely to be. On the 
one hand, the fact that the Bol- 
sheviks are under fire is favorable 
to Germany. But on the other 
hand, Hitler’s new aggression, for 
which even he was at a loss to 
provide as much as a semblance of 
justification, will create in the 
United States the ineffaceable im- 
pression that nobody can live in 
Hitler’s neighborhood without 
being exposed to aggression, unless 


one accepts his domination. If 
Churchill had asked for a final 
proof of imperialistic ambitions on 
the part of the Nazis, they could 
scarcely have provided a better one 
than their attack against Russia. 
And if it succeeds, giving the 
Germans control of the major part 
of the Eurasian continent, the 
potential threat of such a power 
against this continent will become 
accordingly obvious and psycho- 
logically effective. 

Next, aid can consist of actual 
troops—well equipped ones, of 
course—sent into Russia. The 
main purpose of such a coopera- 
tion would be to help her in build- 
ing up an “ultimate” line of de- 
fense to be held even in the case 
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of a smashing German victory 
The most logical line to be used by 
combined Anglo-Russian 
would be the Caucasus Mountains. 
It is perhaps the most important 
line of mutual interest, and near- 
est to the Near Eastern as well 
as to the Russian battlefields. The 
British have easy access to it 
through Mesopotamia and Iran. It 
covers the German _price-objec- 
tives, the Baku oil fields, and the 
pipelines to Batum on the Black 
Sea. It would keep Turkey from 
being “flanked” by the Germans 
and thereby swayed into their 
orbit. And it is an extremely strong 
line, constituted as it is by a chain 
of high mountains 
among the world’s most rugged. 


forces 


which are 
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Lastly, British aid to Russia 
could and should consist in making 
the going tough for the Germans 
wherever possible—by violently 
pounding at their bases, lines of 
communication, and industrial cen- 
ters. By these methods, or by any 
combination of them, the ultimate 
results of a German victory over 
Russia may be greatly dissipated. 
But the outcome of the battle it- 
self, the victory of the Germans in 
Russia, is generally accepted as a 
foregone conclusion. Even . so, 
however, the future depends on the 
magnitude and kind of German 
victory. 

So far, we emphasized the stra- 
tegic aspects of the new conflict. 
What about its economics? It is 
generally assumed that the wheat 
fields; the manganese; and coal 
mines of the Ukraine, the cattle of 
the Volga region; the oil of the 
Caucasus; the flax of the Baltic 
beans of 


provinces; the soya 


Bessarabia; the gold, copper 
pyrites, and other metals of the 
Ural; the of Northern 


Russia; etc., rather than political 


timber 


motives lure the Germans east- 
ward. Indeed, with all those natu- 
ral resources at their disposal, the 
Nazis should not have any diffi- 
culty in withstanding indefinitely 
the British blockade. And if the 
blockade force can 


fails, what 


possibly subdue Germany? In 
other words, it is ordinarily as- 
sumed that the conquest of Russia 
would bring economic relief to 
Germany, and this war being sup- 
posedly one of economic power 
rather than of manpower, the con- 
clusion seems obvious: The out- 
come of Hitler’s Russian campaign 
will determine the political picture 
of the future. 

Nothing is more easily mislead- 
ing than the apparently obvious 
half-truth. The truth is that these 
resources exist. But that does not 
mean that they will be auto- 
matically to possible 
German conquerors. To begin with, 
it depends on how far the Germans 


accessible 


are able to proceed. Even if they 
conquer practically all of Euro- 
pean Russia, should the Bolshe- 
viks manage to build up a perma- 
nent defense line somewhere along 
the Volga or the Ural (and Cau- 
casus), no oil and few non-ferrous 
metals will be captured, none in 
worth-while quantities. The rest of 
the resources are far less impor- 
tant to the Germans, and much of 
it may be destroyed anyway. This 
is particularly true of crop prod- 
ucts and livestock, temporarily 
also of oil wells and mines. 
Moreover, to extract the re- 
sources the Germans will have to 


rely largely (Continued on page 45) 
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This great ‘‘Palace of Industry’’ and the Russian troops shown above all look 
most impressive, but the Finnish campaign and numerous industrial and *‘plan”’ 
failures point to weak resistance by Russia. But even victory may hurt Hitler 
































What Can We Learn About 


Employee Attitudes? 





What do your employees think of your business as a 
place to work? Are they misinformed? Is their work 
‘‘just ajob”’ to fill in until something else comes along? 
Here’s a report on what attitude testing accomplishes 





BY HERBERT MOORE 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


HE technique for studying em- 

ployees’ attitudes has been the 
common property of psychologists 
and social scientists for a quarter 
of a century. It is used in popular 
form in newspaper queries and 
popular polls and has been the 
favorite tool of teachers for two 
decades. This method is the use 
of the multiple-choice questionnaire 
which consists of clear-cut state- 
ments of issues or practices, fol- 
lowed by from three to five types 
of graded responses which indicate 
varying degrees of feeling about 
or judgment of the issue. 

But the construction of the 
questionnaire involves more than 
the devising of multiple-choice 
questions. The following principles 
should be observed if the results 
are to be reliable. 

(1) The contents of the ques- 
tionnaire must be such that em- 
ployees will be able to form a judg- 
ment of their significance. 

(2) The judgments must be 
based on actual experience with, 
and knowledge of, the issue in the 
particular company and situation 
to which the issue applies. 

(3) The issues must include 
only those factors that are com- 
pany practices; sometimes these 
practices will be given in written 
form and supplied to each em- 
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ployee; at other times the practices 
are in the form of relations that 
have been developed between the 
employee and his fellow workers 
or superiors. 

(4) The 
sources of annoyance or disturb- 
ance to employces must be cate- 
gorized and worded in such a 
manner that their disclosure will 
not be costly to other employees. 

(5) The judgments that are 
made must not be so interpreted 
that they will react unfavorably 
on employees. Anonymity is an 
absolute essential if confidence and 


factors that are 


cooperation are to be gained. 

(6) Independence and freedom 
from any form of coercion or re- 
straint must characterize the cir- 
cumstances under which the ques- 
tion form is completed. 

The contents of the question- 
naire are of primary importance. 
Standardized questionnaires are of 
very little value as, even in the same 
type of companies, issues that af- 
fect employees vary and sources of 
discontent fluctuate. Unless the 


questions relate specifically to com- 
pany problems, policies, and prac- 
tices, they will be of so general a 
nature that specific recommenda- 
tions cannot be deduced from the 
results. It is for that reason that 
considerable knowledge about poli- 









cies and practices and about pos 
sible sources of discontent must | 
gained before the questionnai: 
can be constructed. 

Once prepared in tentative for: 
it is reviewed with the works mar 
ager and the personnel directo: 
and tried out on one or two repr: 
sentative employees. The object « 
this review and try-out is to insur 
the cooperation of managemen 
and the understanding of en 
ployees. It has frequently bee: 
found that phrasing which conveys 
exact meanings to verbalists has 
no significance for the less widel; 
read; and ideas that seem difficul 
to phrase can be interpreted in th 
form of local bywords, slang ex 
pressions, and catch phrases. 

The task of administering th 
questionnaire is studded wit! 
dangers. Circulating it among em 
ployees and asking them to drop 
it in a question-and-answer box is 
fraught with dangers: Collusion is 
inevitable, delays are certain, and 
the percentage of replies is r 
duced. In order to get them com 
pleted in the most satisfactor) 
manner the following rules should 
be observed. 

(1) They should be completed 
on company time during the work 
ing hours. Whenever possible th: 
practice of asking employees to 
remain after working hours, ever 
on overtime pay rates, should b 
avoided. When an employee quits 
his work place, his work day is 
ended. The one exception to this 
is the pieceworker who usually 
resents being taken from his plac: 
of work during the work day be 
cause he loses production time. 

(2) The employees should be a 
lowed an hour to complete th 
form and to discuss any part o 
it with the 


(Continued on page +/ 
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Sample Questions from the Office Questionnaire 


DIRECTIONS: Place a check mark in one of the alternative answers to each question. 


I. What do you now think of this Company as a place to work? 
(] It is one of the worst in the city 

(] ‘There are not many places that are worse 

{] It is about the same as most of the others 


{-] It is much better than the average place 


band 


(] I'd rather work here than in any other place 


if you have had any difficulties or dissatisfactions since you have been here, to what 
extent do you think the following were to blame? Encircle one in each row. 
Occa Fre All the 

Never sionally quently time 
TOUR ft lw le N Oc F \ 
wee WO Gk Oc F 
Your co-workers . ... N Oc I 
Company management ‘ N Oc F 
Your home situation ... N Oc F 


Encircle the frequency with which you have had the following experiences 
N means “never”; Oc means “occasionally”; F means “frequently” 


Done work of such a quality that you have been 

commended because of it 

Done work too rapidly and been given extra work 

ee ee ®t 

Made mistakes that have been fairly expensive to 

the Company 8 

Been rushed nearly to the exhaustion point 

Done work so promptly that you have been com 

mended because of it . . . —— N ; F 


When an employee does a really good piece of work here, what usually happens? 
[] No one ever says anything about it 

[_] Sometimes the supervisor compliments you because of it 

[_] Someone is nearly sure to notice it and compliment you 

CL) Special notice is made of it, and a report is sent “higher up” 


if you had a chance to transfer to any other type of work in the Company, which 


would you prefer? (Give the type of work that you are most anxious to do and that 
you are trained, or could be trained in a short time, to do.) 


What do you think of the treatment that your immediate superiors have given you? 
(] They have always been unfair 
(] Quite often they have not been fair with me 
(] As a general rule they have treated me fairly 
(] They have treated me more fairly than the average superior does 
[] They have done everything possible to give me fair treatment 
If you could get the same type of work at the same salary that you are getting here, 
} what would you do? 
uld CJ I’d rather work anywhere else than here 
[] There are one or two other places that I'd prefer working 
r ph I 
; (_] I'd just as soon work here as in any other place 
‘ted (] I'd rather work here than in any other place 
rk 
th 
to 


soe 


Obviously no ‘‘stock’’ list of questions can be compiled, for there are no two businesses alike, and questions should be 
prepared only after a careful study of the business and what is to be achieved. But here are a few questions from one 
attitude testing program among office employees to show the type of information sought in the effort to understand them 
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Brownwood, Texas—population before the defense boom came, 13,396—built nearly a thousand new homes in the first six 
months after the Army began building a big camp for soldiers there. Tools, lumber, building materials were quickly sold out 


When the Defense Boom 


Hits a Town 





Many merchants underbuy. Some go hog wild and 
overstock. But mostly the merchants lose profits be- 
cause they can’t handle the increased business. Every- 
body wants a new car, and almost everybody wants to 
buy better quality. This is a story of what happened 
in Brownwood, Texas, when builders and soldiers came 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


STRANGER in muddy boots 

and a western hat walked into 
the drug store and up to the soda 
fountain. He ordered a double 
chocolate malted milk. Alton 
Wash, manager of the store, no- 
ticed the man, because he was one 
of more than a dozen strangers 
who had come into the store dur- 
ing that day. 
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“Better get ready for a rush,” 
the stranger commented. “I’m 
going to hire fifteen hundred men 
tomorrow.” He was a contractor, 
he further explained. 

Young Wash grinned to him- 
self. He had heard of these booms 
before, these booms that never ma- 
terialized. He was not one to be 
stampeded into buying a lot of 


stuff to sell to a bunch of work- 
men who never appeared. 

“But in that I was wrong,” Mr. 
Wash explains. “Those fifteen 
hundred men really did go to work 
next day, and hundreds more on 
the days to follow. Before we fully 
realized that we had a very real 
boom on our hands, our shelves 
were practically empty and men 
and women were standing in line 
clamoring for merchandise we 
should have had but didn’t!” 

Mr. Wash is manager of the 
Renfro-McMinn Drug Company 
store in the Hotel Brownwood, at 
Brownwood, Texas. There had 
been rumors that the Army was 
going to build a great cantonment 
to be called Camp Bowie on the 
outskirts of Brownwood; but 
young Wash, along with other 
Brownwood business men, accus- 
tomed to run their businesses along 
the usual conservative lines, re- 
fused to be stampeded into expect- 
ing even half of what the rumors 
promised in the way of a boom. 

On September 11, 1940, the 
population was, according to the 
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These pictures show what happens to a small community when defense comes to town in a big way. Brownwood, Texas, 
when they began building Camp Bowie, saw farmer boys who could wield a hammer and saw earn $60 to $100 weekly 





government census, 13,396. The 
population had changed compara- 
tively little in twenty years. It was 
just another small American city, 
running along in its conservative 
way. Within twenty-four hours, 
every available hotel room was oc- 
cupied, and vacant lots were dotted 
with trailers and tents. Within 
two weeks, the population of 
Brownwood was practically double 
its normalcy. 

A new army camp took shape 
practically overnight. Caravans of 
skilled workers, and other caravans 
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of those who were not skilled, rolled 
into town. At the peak of con- 
struction, between September 12 
and April 1, more than 17,000 men 
worked at high wages on Camp 
Bowie. At least half that number 
of men were hangers-on in the 
town, trying to get jobs or living 
off those who did work. Many 
workmen brought their families to 
Brownwood. Wages were high and 
money was no object when these 
men and their families went out 
to buy the things they needed. 
They had been through construc- 


tion booms before; they knew 
about high prices and expected to 
pay them. 

Hundreds of towns not unlike 
Brownwood, Texas, have under- 
gone similar defense booms in re- 
cent months. Hundreds of others, 
it is likely, will feel the effects of 
such a boom in the months to 
come. How the boom affected the 
average business man of Brown- 
wood, and what he did about it, 
should prove of interest and value 
to many others similarly situated 
in America. (Continued on page 40) 
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This crude, wasteful method of impregnating fibre was found in use in a rope manufacturer’s plant. Bales were taken 
from second floor to first for impregnation, then to the fourth for fabricating, wasting effort, oil, and floor space 


Putting a Spotlight on Vanishing Profits 





By correcting elementary mistakes and turning waste 
into profit, many business men have offset, at least 
partially, the increasing costs of doing business, due 
to a large extent to higher labor costs and larger taxes 





BY GEORGE S. MAY 


George S. May Foundation, Chicago 


NLESS you have a lot of slack 

in your cost line, how can your 
business show higher profits dur- 
ing 1941 and 1942? 

Labor costs are up and going 
higher. At the same time the gov- 
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ernment wants price levels kept 
pretty close to where they are. 
Under present conditions industry 
just can’t expect a unit production 
increase in proportion to the wage 
increase. This is the essence of 


your business problem. A solution 
may well be a change in your busi 
ness methods to provide more out 
put without speed-up or increased 
labor efforts. The initial chang: 
will depend on your point of view 
When you buy a _ new hat, 
doesn’t it make you a little nervous 
to stand inside one of those three 
way mirrors? A fellow seems to se 
too much of certain portions of his 
profile. We get so used to th 
“shaving image” in the bathroom 
mirror that this three-way reflec 
tion is bound to startle us. 
Business can be like that, too 
We get so used to seeing ow 
offices and our business associates 
we get so used to conferences ani 
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arguments that the cycle of our 


husiness lives becomes routine. 
What we need to do is march our 
business up to the “hat mirror” 
ind look at it in profile, front, 
rear, and sideways. 

A mail-order company I know 
forgot to look at itself in the “hat 
uirror.” This company did inade- 
juate research into the distribu- 
‘ion of the thousand and one ar- 
icles it The result? One 
inny morning, the manager of its 
iranch in Miami, Florida, nearly 
iad a case of nerves when a large 
uantity of the firm’s standard 
snow shovels was delivered at his 


sells. 


plant. 

An electrical appliance manu- 
facturer “bought a new hat” for 
his business. One small operating 
detail was changed and a net sav- 
ing of $9,100 resulted the first 
year. Before the change was made 
this $9,100 of net profits had been 
totally wasted. Today it offsets 
many dollars of wage increase in 
his plant and helps meet additional 
taxes. 

Here’s how this profit was saved. 
Engineers found among other op- 
erating wastes that the firm was 
manufacturing a certain part out 
of No. 8 half hard brass. Strips of 
brass 17/16 inch wide were pur- 
chased in random lengths and this 
part was blanked out one at a 
time. The blank came out of the 
strip on 21/16 inch centers. More 
than 1,000,000 of these parts were 
manufactured each year and 149,- 
448 pounds of half hard brass were 
required. 

A new tool producing two blanks 
at a time reduced the annual re- 
quirement to 63,791 
material, a saving of 85,657 
pounds of material each year. This 
material was costing 19 cents per 


pounds of 


pound and with scrap sales at 8 
cents a pound the net cost for the 
excess material was 11 cents per 
pound or $9,422 per year. An 
additional saving resulted from the 
fact that 85,000 pounds less ma- 
terial had to be handled, processed, 
and disposed of. Since the new tool 
produced two blanks instead of 
one, a saving of $326 per year re- 
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sulted from this new operation. 
Deducting the cost of new tool 
equipment the net savings amount- 
ed to $9,100 per year. Here was a 
profit the manufacturer did not 
waste! 
Another instance, with a_ less 
happy ending, comes to mind. A 
$50,000 put 


ting a gas-fired toaster into pro- 


manufacturer spent 


duction only to find that his de- 
signers hadn’t properly taken into 
account the difference in the 
B.T.U. value of gas in different 
parts of the country. It was sup- 
posed to work but it didn’t. A case 
where a few dollars spent for ade- 
quate advance research would have 
saved a big financial headache later. 

As an instance of inadequate 
market research, I recall the pain- 
ful experience of a southern firm 
which manufactured gas ranges. 
This company had developed a de 
luxe cabinet type stove complete 
with two ovens, a pull-out broiler, 
and an ingrained vitreous enamel 
finish. It sank additional thousands 
of dollars in a campaign to ad- 
vertise and sell this very fancy ar- 
ticle in a section of the country 
where the typical housewife did her 
cooking on a gas plate. A post- 
mortem survey revealed that there 
were not enough prospects in the 
proper income range in the terri- 
tory to repay the company for its 
sales promotion expenses if all the 
prospects had bought the article! 

A simple change in an assembly 
operation reduced costs 63 per 
cent for another manufacturer who 
wouldn’t accept the fact that his 
organization couldn’t make further 
cost reductions as evidence of per- 
fection. This company produced 
small armatures to which steel 
springs were assembled by insert- 
ing individual rivets into each of 
two mounting holes. They were then 
riveted separately on a revolving 
machine. More than 500,000 arma- 
tures were assembled in this way 
each year. The diameter of the 
rivet holes in relation to the thick- 
ness of the armature stock was so 
small that the 
drilled instead of perforated. 


holes had to be 


The armature blanking punch 
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By piping the oil to the fourth floor 
bales can be taken there directly 
from storage. Then during processing 
the fibre is sprayed, resulting in more 
even impregnation, less waste of oil 
from seepage, and more floor space 
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and die were changed to include a 
set of embossing punches and dies. 
An embossing was extruded with 
sufficient height to permit staking. 
These changes eliminated the in- 
volved drilling operation and ob- 
viated the necessity for handling 
the individual rivets in the assem- 
bly. As a result, 3,000 hours were 
saved each year. This represented 
an annual saving of $1,500, for 
labor of this type costs 50 cents 
per hour. Another significant profit 
had been wasted and was reclaimed ! 
case of a rope 
wasted thou- 


Consider the 
manufacturer who 
sands of dollars every year because 
of the crude method used to im- 
pregnate the fiber before it en- 
tered production. The large bales 
of fiber were stored on the second 
floor of the plant. The first opera- 
tion in production was to haul the 
bales from the second to the first 
floor where they were lined up and 
covered 4,000 square feet of floor 
space. The hot, impregnating com- 
pound was drawn from large tanks 
into ordinary water buckets and 
poured over the bales, as shown on 
page 20. All that seeped through 
the bales was wasted. What’s more, 
the impregnation was uneven and 
the bales became excessively heavy. 
Then, the bales were hauled from 
the first to the fourth floor, opened, 
and the fiber machined into roping. 

By simply installing a pump to 
the first floor tanks and extending 
it to the fourth floor the impregnat- 
ing compound was sprayed on the 
fiber as it passed through the ma- 
chine. Here are the results of this 
change. More than 4,000 square 
feet of floor space was opened for 
other operations. At a cost of 20 
cents per square foot per year, this 
amounted to an annual saving of 
$800. It eliminated the time of two 
men at an annual cost of $800 per 
man, saving $1,600. More than 
$100 a year was saved in com- 
pound, the fire hazard was con- 
siderably reduced, and the fiber 
was more completely impregnated. 
Although it cost a few hundred 
dollars to make this change, the 
results were an annual saving to 
29 





the rope manufacturer of $2,000. 

In a recent article (See “Con- 
trolling Costs to Prevent Profit 
Leaks,” AMERICAN Bustngss, Feb- 
ruary 1941), I discussed the need 
for positive control over every 
phase of your business. Since that 
time I have received a number of 
letters from business men telling 
me that I oversimplify the prob- 
lems, that I take elementary ex- 
amples of business errors and mag- 
nify them. The same criticism may 
be made of this discussion of 
“wasted profits.” To a certain ex- 
tent I agree with my critics. My 
examples are elementary because 
most faults of management are 
elementary. 

Millions of dollars are wasted 
every year by American industry 
through little wastes that have 
been considered too insignificant 
for executive attention. 

The trouble I find is that top 
executives often know little about 
what is actually going on where 
the execution of functions over 
which they have no immediate con- 
trol is concerned. These executives, 
naturally, them- 
selves with every detail and must 
depend on staff members and often 
these staff men have no one to 
check their work and criticize their 
efforts from a technical viewpoint. 

Cost reduction has been set up 
by some companies as an entirely 
separate function. Separate crews 


cannot burden 


are maintained to find methods for 
lowering costs. One drawback here 
is that cost reduction engineers 
who are a part of any industrial 
organization are apt to become so 
close to the forest that they can- 
not recognize the trees of wasted 
profits when they see them. Their 
work is often frustrated by the in- 
fluence of internal company poli- 
tics. Then, too, cost reduction en- 
gineers who stay on one job often 
lack breadth of experience and do 
not have the benefit of the free ex- 
change of ideas nor the advantages 
of suggestions from men in other 
fields. 

One large company has recog- 
nized and, to some extent, solved 












this problem by insisting on a large 
annual turnover in its cost reduc 
tion department. Each year about 
25 per cent of the personnel is 
transferred to other work and re 
placed by new men from the out 
side with fresh, creative ideas 
This turnover serves to keep thi 
whole department on its toes. 

Whether or not a cost reductior 
department is maintained, manag« 
ment should insist on _ periodi 
check-up involving specific survey 
of all important operations by en 
gineers who are in a position t: 
observe the plant’s operation ob 
jectively. 

There is still another angle t 
this question of wasted profits 
Many states are “putting th 
heat” on management by legisla 
tion extending the liability o' 
stockholders. With this added ob 
ligation on their shoulders, invesi 
ors can be counted on to keep 
closer watch on the businesses i 
which their money is_ invested 
Stockholders are going to care less 
and less about what their officials 
have done in the past and ar 
going to want more and more i! 
formation about what they ar 
going to do in the future. Under 
this pressure, management wi 
find it necessary to take advantag: 
of every possible means of curtai 
ing and controlling costs. 

But viewed in the “hat mirror” 
these necessities are simply the 0; 
portunities for intelligent manag 
ments to insure profits, meet wag: 
increases, and compensate for new 
and additional taxes. Every op- 
portunity to insure profits by 
doing away with even the smallest 
waste is a challenge. Objectiv: 
analyses of your business wastes 
will meet that challenge! Tv 
charge that industry begrudges 
higher pay for labor while it 
wastes money through inadequat: 
methods, worn-out equipment, i 
proper tooling, unintelligent adver- 
tising, misdirected promotional 
effort, poor investments, and bad 
credits—this charge can be mvt 
squarely by an intelligent attack 
on wasted profits! 
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BUSINESS NEEDS HOUSEREEPING, TOO 


A TROUBLE shooter for a big industrial bank 
once told me that he never visited the office of a 
company that was having “money trouble” which did 
not have a poorly kept office. “Bad office housekeep- 
ing and past-due notes at the bank seem to be first 
cousins,” he said. 


Not long ago a medium-sized manufacturer was 
visiting a General Motors plant. After he completed 
his visit he remarked to the superintendent of the 
plant that it was the cleanest, neatest, most orderly 
plant he had ever seen. “Why it seems to me that if a 
drop of oil even looks as if it is going to hit the floor 
you have a Johnny-on-the-spot to wipe it up.” 

“There is exactly one reason why we try to be 
zood housekeepers,” said the GM executive. 

“What’s that?” asked the visitor. 

“It pays,” was the emphatic answer. 

There is something about a cluttered up office 
vhich seems to get in the way of good work. And 
here is something about a well ordered office that 
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seems constantly to remind people to be careful, to 
be accurate, painstaking, and efficient. It is the same 
when we leave the office and step out into the plant 
or factory. Crowded aisles, littered corners, window 
ledges used for storage—all these things lead to 
waste, to accidents, to delays, and double effort. 

Actually many plants and offices are now enjoy- 
ing wonderful safety records because the leaders in 
these organizations began long ago to stress the 
importance—the dollars and cents importance—of 
the right kind of housekeeping in business. 

“Oh, but we are so busy,” is an old-time alibi for 
disorderly premises. But the truth is that the 
busiest plants are often the best kept. Perhaps every 
business needs a vice president in charge of house- 
keeping! No matter whose responsibility it is, he 
needs the constant and meticulous cooperation of 
everyone in the office and plant, for good business 
housekeeping is a job in which everybody must par- 
ticipate.—E.W. 





The piece goods room at Rice-Stix, where buyers sit comfortably at tables and 
inspect samples of every item in stock without having to visit the stock rooms 


Handsome, retail-type display cases wit 
number of selling booths where buyers by 





Another Wholesaler Goes Modern 





Rice-Stix, St. Louis manufacturing wholesaler, rips out 
much of the interior of its old building and modern- 
izes selling floors so that goods are properly displayed 
and so that four floors now do the work of seven and 
dealers can buy in half the time and more comfort 





BY JOHN GARTH 


ena gaan Street in St. 
Louis is one of the friendliest 
streets in the country. In a few 
blocks there are the great whole- 
sale houses, the famous shoe com- 
panies, shoe wholesalers, many dif- 
ferent salesrooms, and other busi- 


ness enterprises visited by mer- 


chants from a wide section of the 


If you look like a mer- 
chant you are in for many a cor- 


country. 
dial greeting as you walk along. 
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One of the great landmarks of 
this street is the fifty-two-year-old 
stone and _ brick, 
seven-story Rice-Stix building. It 


block-square, 


has been a mecea for merchants all 
these years and during its life 
many changes have taken place in 
the wholesaling picture. Today, 
Rice-Stix is known as a manufac- 
turing wholesaler. Its busy fac- 
tories turn out many of the lines 


which the company formerly dis- 


does a 


While it. still 


heavy volume of strictly whole- 


tributed. 


sale business, much of the sales 
effort by the company’s travelers 
and inside salesmen as well is de 
voted to the company’s own lines 
and products. 

The decline of the county seat 
town as a shopping center, the 
advent of chains, hard roads, th 
retail stores of the mail order 
houses, the increase in the higher 
priced items in the so-called “fiv: 
and dime” stores has greatl, 
changed the character of Ric« 
Stix’s business. Today the com 
pany sells to stores in larger cities. 
to larger stores, and in many de 
partments carries a wholly dif 
ferent type of merchandise, de 
signed to appeal to the changed 
tastes and demands of the con 
sumer who was once content t 
take what the general merchan 
handed out to him. 

Rice-Stix 


has a_ well-manne 
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Close-up of one of the selling stations on the piece goods floor. Well arranged 
draping, cove lighting, a series of bins for samples and swatches create new sales 


crescent lighting are’ grouped to form a 
omsampleswell displayed, properly lighted 


ases with 
uyers by 








—_ 
merchants’ service bureau which vocating for their customers’ use. wholesale houses, buyers, when 
plans every sort of promotion ac- The result is a partially com- visiting dry goods wholesalers, 
tivity for the merchant, furnishes pleted modernization program have been accustomed to “going 
him advertising materials, gives which has turned part of the old _ into stock.” Thus a visiting buy- 
him a constant stream of window wholesale interior into “the whole- er, after he has chatted with the 

a and interior display ideas. From sale house of tomorrow.” The — credit department, is turned over 

e- this department a merchant may work which has been completed — to a salesman who accompanies him 

es obtain everything he needs for his thus far is ample evidence of the — through the stock rooms, as he in- 

rs entire year’s promotion and ad- possibilities inherent in an old — spects bolts and bolts and bolts 

e vertising activity. building when a _ thoroughgoing — of piece goods piled on stock room 

es Another department specializes modernization program gets under tables. One of the alleged, but per- 
in modernizing stores. Here a way. The building, like all others haps imaginary, advantages of 

at merchant can have a new depart- of its generation, presented some buying this way is that a customer 
he ment or a new store completely problems. There were ceilings 22 occasionally encountered a bargain 
ne planned and the actual construc- feet from the floors. There were odd lot or remnant as he saun- 
er tion supervised by a man from the naked steam and water pipes ex tered through the stocks, mingling 

r company’s staff of store archi- posed everywhere. There were with stock room boys, order fillers, 

ve tects and designers. pillars and beams in the way. But and other non-selling employees. 

ly This Rice-Stix department has none of these problems was al Leaving the piece goods depart- 

e- been preaching store modernization lowed to become a real obstacle to ment the buyer visited other depart 

1 for many years. It has planned modernization. ments where goods were yanked 

s. ind constructed many modern In the rooms which have been — out of piles for his inspection. Of 

r stores, remodeled many old stores, completed it seems as if there have course, some items were on dis- 

f and revamped many an old-fash- been new rooms built within rooms. play but as a rule he looked at the 

C ioned department within a store. Clever devices have been employed merchandise just as it was carried 

rT Some time back officials of the to bring sufficient light from the — in stock. It was and it remains a 

1 company must have looked at high ceilings, to hide unsightly slow, time-consuming process. This 

0 their fifty-two-year-old building structural features, and to bring works a hardship on St. Louis 

1! ind decided it would be an excel- new life to a wide expanse of in wholesale merchants, for in recent 
lent idea to take some of the terior. vears buyers have too often made 

r medicine which they have been ad- Almost since there have been arrangements to go on to another 
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Not a retail store but the first floor sales and display room where Rice-Stix sells men’s hats, sport, work, and dress shirts, 
work clothing, sportswear, and allied lines. Buyers see the merchandise displayed and lighted to the best advantage 


city on certain trains, leaving be- 
fore there was time to inspect in- 
telligently nearly all of the vast 
stocks St. Louis invariably carries. 
Under the new arrangement the 
buyer of piece goods, men’s and 
boys’ shirts of all kinds, under- 
wear, pajamas, neckwear and 
robes, work clothing and sports- 
wear, men’s hats, knitted outer- 
wear, gloves, hosiery, and ladies’ 
and children’s ready-to-wear need 
never go near the stock rooms. 
Now he can sit in a comfortable 
chair at a modern table and have 
every item or a swatch or sample 
of every type of piece goods shown 
him under ample light in a quiet, 
unhurried atmosphere. If he pre- 
fers to buy in greater privacy, 
there are nine private selling rooms 
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comfortably equipped with chairs 
and tables and racks, well lighted 
and ventilated. These are in ad- 
dition to the eight selling stations 
where the buyer sits at a table in 
front of a display of the merchan- 
dise as it should be displayed. 
This arrangement enables the 
buyer to buy his merchandise un- 
der circumstances quite similar to 
the circumstances and atmosphere 
in which he must sell it. He sees 
the merchandise properly dis- 
played, properly lighted so that 


every advantage of the merchan- 


dise is apparent. 

Sales areas for the men’s fur- 
nishings lines each made in a 
Rice-Stix factory are all re- 
arranged and on the first floor in a 
room adjoining the offices. Sales- 


men sell from samples rather than 
from stock, and the lines are laid 
out so that two customers can b 
served in each booth without dis 
traction or confusion. The fixtures 
are finished in silvered oak, with a 
recessed painted black base. Th: 
floor is linoleum covered, the field 
being brown jaspe with a 1-inch 
off-white strip and 8-inch bur- 
gundy border. Walls are painted 
peach and the high ceilings ar 
bluish green. 

Fluorescent tubes are cleverl) 
used, concealed in the fixtures, to 
add a warm glow here and ther 
where it will dramatize the mer 
chandise. Mazda lighting is usec! 
for general illumination. Speciall, 
designed spun aluminum fixtures 
with concealed reflectors are used 
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After buying her requirements, a visiting buyer checks the 
displays on the piece goods floor for good promotion ideas 








Behind the salesman is a duplicate line of samples and 
swatches of every piece goods item regularly carried in stock 


Thisbuyer, better humored than some, smiles as a neckwear 
salesman shows the latest patterns ‘‘selling everywhere 


Buyers may work at leisure in these comfortable private 
buying rooms where all samples are quickly available 





to solve the lighting problem re- 
sulting from the high ceilings. 

Upstairs there is a large room 
encircled by what appear to be 
usual store display windows, and 
selling stations where all piece 
goods are shown. It is here the 
private selling rooms are available 
for customers when wanted. 

When American Bustvess sent 
its photographer reporter to St. 
Louis, work was just being com- 
pleted on a fourth selling room 
which will have a blue ceiling, 
peach walls, old rose carpet rib- 
bon, mahogany trim and fixtures. 
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Modernization of the office and 
buying rooms will be finished after 
the 1941 fall selling season. 
Aside from the better selling 
facilities, the greater convenience 
to customers and the added at- 
tractiveness of the merchandise 
shown under the new arrangement 
there is still another strong advan- 
tage, especially for a wholesaler 
who needs room. There is a tre- 
mendous space-saving in the new 
arrangement. When the present 
Rice-Stix modernization program 
has been completed, merchandise 
which formerly occupied seven full 


floors will be far better shown on 
four floors. 

Merchandise now located on the 
third floor includes linens, white 
goods, blankets, draperies, oil 
cloths, and short lengths. This 
merchandise will remain on this 
floor, but when the remodeling is 
completed it will be shown in the 
modernized settings. 

The fourth floor will 
luggage, dress accessories, hand- 
kerchiefs, laces, notions and novel- 
ty gift goods, as well as variety 
goods. This floor, too, is sched- 
uled for remodeling. 


house 
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The customers’ room at the Fabius Farms, Three Rivers, Michigan, where the 
owner, Arthur L. Jones, maintains a frozen food locker plant to serve neighbors 


The Fast-Growing Frozen 
Food Locker Industry 





Quick freeze plants, which process food and store it for 
consumers for future use, continue to grow and create 
markets for many different products. Here are the facts 
to bring you up-to-date on this vital, new industry 





N A suburban town near Chi- 

cago two business men began in- 
vestigating the possibilities for 
profit in operating a frozen food 
locker plant. In a few days word 
spread around town that they were 
about to erect such a plant. In a 
week or two they had more than 
two hundred applications for lock- 
ers, before the architect had even 
touched a pen to paper to draw 
the plans. 

In Streator, Illinois, there is a 
well managed plant, called the 
Streator Food Lockers. There are 
743 lockers in the plant, everyone 
of them rented, and there are 69 
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applications on the waiting list 
from people who are anxious to 
rent lockers in which to store food. 
Now being erected at Mansfield, 
Ohio, is one of the largest and 
finest food locker plants in the 
country. It will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000 and will begin 
operating with about 1,300 lock- 
ers. And the plant from which the 
cover drawing was made, because 
it is an unusual building, cost 
$40,000. It has 1,000 lockers. 
Many plants are putting in 
branch locker plants for storage 
only, doing all the processing at 
the main plant and then trans- 


ferring the processed and frozen 
food to a branch locker plant in 
a nearby town. For example, ther: 
are the two frozen food locker 
plants at Polo and Oregon, Illinois. 
In these two plants all butchering, 
lard rendering, ham smoking, and 
other processing is completed, but 
for customers of five nearby smal! 
towns there are branch locke: 
plants where the processed, froze: 
food is transferred and kept at 
low temperatures. This branc! 
plant idea is growing rapidly and 
many present owners of complet: 
plants are building branch plant- 
for nearby towns. 

In July 1938 American Busi 
NEss published a story on the ther 
infant frozen food locker indus 
try. This was one of the firs! 
stories ever published in a nationa 
magazine on this fast-growing in 
dustry. While the facts about th: 
lockers themselves which were pub 
lished in this article were correct 
the statistical information is sadl\ 
out-of-date today, only three years 
later. Not long ago the government 
made a survey of the new industry 
and reported that there were 2,838 
plants in 44 states, but these fig 
ures were obsolete before the sur 
vey was completed because new 
plants were springing up at the 
rate of about 50 a month. 

Best estimates today indicat 
there will be 4,000 plants operat 
ing at the end of 1941. Typical 
of the way the industry is growing 
is shown by this incident. A re 
porter for AMERICAN Bustness 
was chatting with Fred Reilly of 
the Burge Ice Machine Company, 
Illinois distributor for the Baker 
Ice Machine Company of Omaha. 
The reporter asked how many 
plants there were in Illinois. Mr. 
Reilly telephoned George Schlage 
ter at Streator, owner and oper- 
ator of the Streator Food Lockers, 
and asked how many plants were in 
Illinois. Mr. Schlageter is an officer 
in the state association. He an 
swered that there were 210 plants 
in Illinois, and Mr. Reilly’s an- 
swer to that was, “Well, there’s a 
couple more than that, because | 


sold two plants this week.” 
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PROGRESS AND PROFITS 


There’s more to the caption of 


this advertisement than mere 
alliteration. 

There’s the fact that, in almost 
every instance, those business 
and industrial concerns which 
are quickest to recognize pro- 
gressive change, and adapt them- 


selves to it, are the concerns 
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which consistently show the 
highest profits. 

There’s the fact that yesterday’s 
production methods are almost 
as obsolete as yesterday's mili- 
tary tactics. And that goes for 
figure-work production methods 
—where progress has been less 
spectacular but no less real. 

Comptometer methods are an 


integral part of “Comptometer 





Economy” in the handling of 
vital figure work. They are as 
modern as the new Model M 
Cushioned-Touch Comptometer. 
Together, methods and machine 
handle more figure work in less 
time at lower cost. 
+ . e 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1724 North Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





How many plants other refrig- 
eration manufacturers sold in Illi- 
nois that week we don’t know, but 
it is scarcely possible that Mr. 
Reilly sold them all, although his 
company has been a pioneer in the 
field and has supervised the instal- 
lation and furnished the equip- 
ment for about a fourth of all the 
plants in the country. 

Locker plants have two main 
sources of revenue—one, the rental 
of the lockers which are maintained 
at zero temperature the year round. 
The other is processing the foods 
which are brought into the plant 
for storage. Today you can bring 
in a live hog to the locker plant, 
turn it over to the plant manager, 
and he will kill the hog, hang the 
carcass in the cooling room until 
all the body heat is gone, butcher 
it, wrap the meat carefully in wax 
paper. When wrapped the meat is 
taken to the sharp freeze room 
where the temperature is minus 30 
degrees Fahrenheit. Here the meat 
is given a quick sharp freeze and 
becomes hard as a brickbat. Then 
the packages of meat, each one 
labeled and listed on an inventory 
card, are taken to the locker to re- 
main until the owner wants some 
fresh pork for dinner. 

But the butchering is not the 
only service rendered by the locker 


plant. The scraps from butcher- 


ing are ground into sausage, the 
hams and bacon smoked and cured, 
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Many improved services are a 
part of the frozen food locker. 
Here is the lard rendering and 
ham curing department in one 
modern locker plant. Starting 
with killing the animal, the 
locker plant service includes 
butchering, wrapping, freezing 
making sausage, smoking hams 
and bacon, all for a very smal! 
charge per pound of meat used 


Recent developments include 
use of violet ray apparatus to 
kill germs wherever meats are 
being handled in locker plants. 
Arrows point to the ray units 
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and the fat rendered into creamy 
lard. In the early days of the in- 
dustry these processing charges 
averaged a penny a pound, but to- 
day most plants are getting from 
114 to 2 cents a pound for process- 
ing. Of course, there are many 
different operations in processing. 
Vegetables, fruits, chickens, tur- 
keys, game, beef, veal, lamb, and 
practically every other known food 
product can be processed and 
stored in the zero temperatures of 
the locker room. 

Rentals of lockers average $12 a 
year, and according to one promi- 
nent locker owner each locker will 
produce an average of $23 a year 
in processing charges. Some large 
families spend much more than 
that for processing; one locker 
plant owner reporting that one 


customer’s processing charges wer 
$52 in 1940. Assuming the cor 
rectness of both these figures, it is 
evident that the 300-locker plant, 
which is the average size today, 
would have an income of $10,500 
annually. 

Although the present average is 
300 lockers, the new plants being 
erected today probably will aver 
age higher because a number of 
plants with far more than 300 
lockers are now being erected. It is 
thought that as the industry be 
comes more widely known, the ay 
erage size of the plants will in 
crease considerably. 

Erection costs average betwee: 
$30 and $35 per locker, or som: 
where in the neighborhood oi 
$10,000 for a 300-locker plant. I! 
the estimate (Continued on page 4: 
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Letters 
That “Go 
To Town’ 


BY CHARLES A. EMLEY 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long 
Hook and Eye Company, Philadelphia 


NE of the country’s ablest 

business-letter writers offers us 

this piece of capital advice, “Make 
every letter a sales letter.” 

Obviously he is not exhorting us 
to convert simple routine letters 
into full-fledged sales letters. He 
means that in all of our letters, 
even the simplest, we should “sell” 
that most valuable of all “com- 
modities,” good-will, something 
most of us neglect to do. 

Into the preparation of sales let- 
ters we pour our best thought ; but 
when it comes to routine letters— 
letters with regard to shipments, 
returned goods, delays in filling 
orders, ete.—we dictate them hast- 
ily giving no thought to their good- 
will building possibilities. 

The truth is that with a small 
expenditure of thought and time 
we could transform many such let- 
ters from the cold, prosaic, fact- 
conveyors that they are into warm, 
human missives that would prompt 
the recipients to say, “There’s a 
fine firm to do business with.” 

Recently, for example, De 
Long’s purchasing agent wired a 
mill to ship at once a quantity of 
a certain essential material which 
he had previously ordered for 
future delivery. The letter he re- 
ceived in answer to his wire was so 
different from the average letter 
of this type that he penciled this 
notation on it and passed it along 
to me, “I like to deal with these 
people.” The letter read: 
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Your appreciated telegram 
arrived a half hour ago. As 
soon as I read it I made a 
bee line for the stock room 
and stayed right there until a 
shipment of .... was on a 
truck bound for the express 
company’s office. 

As I wired you just now, 
the express company assures 
me that the shipment will be 
delivered to you tomorrow 
afternoon at the very latest. 
It goes without saying, Mr. 
Miller, that we’re happy to 
be able to give you this co- 
operation. 


A customer’s order, to cite an- 
other example, specifies that a 
shipment is to be made by a certain 
route whereas through an over- 
sight it is made by another route 
whose carrying charges are higher. 
The customer writes the supplier 
a bristling letter of complaint. The 
correspondent who adjusted the 
complaint might have written the 
irate customer the usual type of 
stiff, formal routine letter offer- 
ing a perfunctory apology. In- 
stead, not content merely to pacify 
the customer, but intent upon mak- 
ing the adjustment in a way that 
would prompt the customer to 
say, “It’s a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with them,” the correspondent 
wrote this letter which brought 
an apologetic letter in response: 


That was a bad mistake on 
our part in shipping the 
goods on your appreciated 
order No. 221 by .... 
order plainly specifies that 
the shipment be made by... . 

It was one of those stupid 


when the 


errors such as occur in every 
business organization occa- 
sionally and make the guilty 
persons feel like crawling in a 
hole somewhere. Needless to 
Say, we’re sorry we made the 
mistake, and you may rest as- 
sured that we'll try hard not 
to make another like it. 

It is our hope that the at- 
tached credit memorandum, 
representing the difference 
between the charges you were 


obliged to pay and what it 

would have cost to ship the 

goods by will convince 
you that even though, being 
human, we do bungle once in 
awhile, we try to rectify our 
mistakes to your complete 
satisfaction. 

Let’s assume, for another illus- 
tration, that through an oversight 
a customer orders more of a cer- 
tain item than he needs. As it 
would cause him considerable in- 
convenience to keep the excess 
quantity, he asks for permission to 
return it. The supplier probably 
would write him a matter-of-fact 
letter like this: 


We have your letter of 
May 1 asking us for permis- 
sion to return . . . . which you 

ordered by mistake. 

You may return the...., 
transportation charges pre- 
paid and upon receipt of the 
shipment we will send you a 
credit. 

While this letter serves the pur- 
pose, it will be agreed that the fol- 
lowing letter is an infinitely more 
effective “sales” letter: 


This morning we received 
your letter of May 1. 

It will be a real pleasure, 
Mr. Jones, to relieve you of 
the .. .. which you inadver- 
tently ordered in excess of 
your present needs. Just ship 
the merchandise right back to 
us, transportation charges 
paid, and promptly upon re- 
ceipt of it we'll send you a 
credit. 

Certain it is we don’t want 
you ever to be overstocked 
with any of our products, 
whether the overstock is the 
result of a mistake on our 
part or yours. Such mistakes, 
as we well know, are bound 
to happen occasionally de- 
spite efforts to avoid them. 


A potential customer, to give 
still another example, asks you, a 
manufacturer, for a price on a 
special article which you cannot 
make economically. You could 
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write him a brief note reading, in 
substance, “We are sorry but we 
do not make articles like your 
sample.” Bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that some day the inquirer 
might be in the market for a prod- 
uct you could make, and deter- 
mined to make every letter a sales 
letter, why not extend to him a 
cordial invitation to “call again”? 


Such a letter could read: 


Thank you, Mr. Smith, for 
your letter of June 5. 

As none of our machines is 
equipped to make items like 
your sample, we,of course, are 
denied the pleasure of quot- 
ing you a price. 

It is 
that when you again find it 


possible, though, 
necessary to buy an article 
of this nature we may be able 
to serve you. We, therefore, 
suggest that when  you’re 
obliged to buy something else 
that you believe we can make 
you send us an inquiry. 
Doubtless one of these days 
we'll be prepared to work 
with you to your advantage 


and profit—and to be able to 


do that would please us a lot. 


Letters acknowledging orders 
need not be the dry, cliche-laden 
affairs that they usually are. They 
can be “sales” letters—ambassa- 
dors of good-will. This we all 
recognize as a typical acknowl- 
edgment letter: 


We thank you for your 
order No. 256 of June 6 for 
350 gross of safety pins. 

We will ship the safety pins 
on June 10 by.... 
hope they will be delivered to 


, and we 


you promptly. 
Again thanking you for 
your order and trusting you 


like our safety pins, we are: 


Contrast the foregoing letter 


with this one: 


Thanks very much for your 
order No. 256 of June 6 for 
350 gross of safety pins. 

The safety pins are being 
shipped today by freight. It 
is our hope that they will be 
delivered to you without de- 
lay. 


It is indeed good to learn 
that you are going to give our 
safety pins a thorough try- 
out, Mr. Smith. You’ll like 
them a lot, we’re sure. 

You'll like them 


points are 


because 
their smooth, 
needle-sharp because you 
may open and close the pins 
on either side of the cap (a 
time-saving convenience )—be 
cause they are made of brass 
and will not rust. 

Yes, we’re confident you 
will be so well pleased with 
this first lot that you will 
come back for more when your 
stock again needs to be re 
plenished. 

You may depend upon us 
to fill promptly all orders you 
send our way from time to 
time—and it goes without 

saying that we'll be happy to 

be your permanent source of 
supply. 

As De Long can testify, letters 
like this, and the others upon which 
we have commented in this article, 
are well whatever 
thought and time is required to 


worth extra 


write them. 
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(Photo courtesy Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation) 
The B-19, with an 8,000 horse power, eats only 100 Octane Gasoline, which is 
fed to it from the truck shown in this picture. The truck has a capacity of 1,115 
gallons, and it will take almost 11 full truck loads to ‘‘fill her up’’ to capacity 
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Biggest Bomber 


HIS army bomber, the B-19, 

completed by Douglas Aircraft 
Company, is the largest and most 
powerful in the world, it is claimed. 
Its cruising range is the longest, 
7,750 non-stop miles—it can fly 
from Los Angeles to London and 
back to New York without a sivp. 
Its wing spread is the widest 
212 feet. It is equipped with thi 
largest tires ever built, and som 
people were afraid that when it 
was put into use its weight, 52 
tons, would ruin all existing run 
ways. It can carry the largest load 
of bombs, and is equipped with 
machine guns and cannon. Ti 
B-19 will go into service for tly 
Army as a flying laboratory. 
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To Increase Sales and Speed 
Office Work x vartvensoseriatin Rep 


HREE problems were attacked 

when the A. S. Aloe Company 
began planning the new plant, of- 
tice, and display room building 
near the venerable Union Station 
in the St. Louis wholesale district. 

These three problems are the 
result of the nature of the com- 
pany’s business, and arise from 
the fact that the company is a 
manufacturer, a wholesaler, a mail 
order house, and a retail dealer. 
Probably the largest surgical and 
hospital supply house in the coun- 
try, the company manufactures 
for and sells to hospitals, physi- 
cians, surgeons, industrial hospital 
and medical service departments, 
ind to retail customers. It can 
equip an entire hospital with every 
technical, surgical, and service 
need. But it is delighted to rent 
a pair of crutches or sell a pack- 
age of bandages to a layman. 
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For many years the company tory. The offices were crowded to 
has occupied an oldish building the point where it was impossible 
which once housed a buggy fac- to handle the work efficiently. 


Before the addition and face-lifting, the Aloe building looked like this. Today 
it is impossible to see where the old ends and the new building begins 
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Main floor reception room and entrance to the sales and display room. The 
main offices are reached via a beautiful curved stainless steel stairway 


There were almost no display facili- 
ties nor any opportunity to wait 
upon and serve the retail trade. 
Although its building was old, it 
was too good to demolish, and the 
company felt that it was badly in 
need of a face-lifting job. Acquir- 


ing the property on the corner ad- 
joining its old property the com- 
pany planned to add an office and 


salesroom building on the corner, 
as well as modernize the old build- 
ing’s facade. 

Now, after several months, the 
company feels that the new build- 
ing and modernization program is 
the best investment it ever made in 
its long history. Sales have shown 
a big increase—how much of which 
is due to the new building no one 
will ever know, but undoubtedly 
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some of the sales increase is a re- 
sult of the new building. Orders 
go out faster, office work is speedier 
and more accurate and customers 
can be handled with far greater 
ease and efficiency than ever before. 

Suppose we walk up to the build- 
ing just as if we were coming from 
the Union Station. Here we see 
a round cornered, four- and five- 
story building (the new section has 
four floors) of brick, concrete, 
steel, and glass. Stainless steel, be- 
‘ause it is so widely used in hos- 
pitals, was selected as a trim for 
the exterior. Cut out, stainless 
steel letters, lighted from behind 
with blue fluorescent tubes are used 
for the identifying signs. A stain- 
less steel canopy shelters us as we 
enter the door to the clliptical 


lobby which serves both as a stai: 
hall for the curved, steel-railed 
stairway to the offices upstairs and 
as an entrance to the brilliantl) 
lighted, air-conditioned, acousti 
cally treated sales and display 
room on the first floor. 

Before we go upstairs we wil 
visit the display room. At ou 
left are a series of model offices ani 
treatment rooms for physicians an 
Here are a group o 
furnished wit! 


surgeons, 
full-sized _ offices, 
everything a 
needs, even to the curtains on thy 
wall, the bookkeeping systems 
rugs, pictures, scientifi: 


professional mai 


chairs, 
equipment, treatment chairs, ta 
bles, ete. In frames on the wall 
are lists of all the equipment sug 
gested and the prices. As we gi 
from one room to another the ot 
fices become more elaborate and 
higher in price, so that the pro 
fessional man about to open a new 
office or remodel an old one can sc 
just what kind of equipment and 
furnishings he may obtain for dif 
ferent prices. 

Leaving the model offices we ste}) 
toward the center of the display 
room where we find thousands o! 
instruments on display in_ two 
round-end, island display cases es 
pecially built for the purpose. Re 
serve stocks for immediate de 
livery are carried in cabinets in 
the center of the display case is 
land. Spotted at various places 
throughout the aisles are special 
platforms where chairs and larger 
scientific instruments are dis 
played. Concealed spotlights in 
the ceiling dramatize these special 
instruments and concealed fluor 
escent tubes are relied upon for 
all general lighting. The color 
scheme is a departure from the 
usual treatment for a room of this 
kind. White enamel has been thi 
prevailing vogue for anything hav 
ing to do with hospitals and medi 
cine in the past, but the Aloe sales 
and display room is done in dov 
grey—ceilings,- walls, and pillars 
Blonde oak with Chinese red strip 
ing is used for the woodwork and 
display cases. The display case 
are lined with Chinese red velvet 
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to show off the stainless steel in- 
struments, 

At the north side of the build- 
ing are a series of handsomely fur- 
nished fitting rooms where cus- 
tomers are served when buying 
bandages, supporters, belts, and 
other merchandise of this nature. 
Along the east wall are a complete 
scientific laboratory, fully con- 
nected so that it may be used on 
an instant’s notice, a complete, 
modern hospital operating room, 
an obstetric delivery room, nose 
and throat treatment room, and 
another room display of general 
surgical and hospital merchandise. 

To the south there are three 
hospital patient rooms, completely 
furnished even to the wall curtains. 
These rooms have been especially 
successful in selling to lay people 
who so often are on committees to 
furnish hospital rooms. Here either 
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Two general views of the sales and display floor. Note the spotlights in the 
ceiling which emphasize certain merchandise. General lighting is concealed 
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the professional hospital executive 
or the lay committee member may 
see, exactly as they will be in the 
hospital, three different types of 
hospital patient rooms complete 
with everything except the patient. 

Near the entrance are three 
more model treatment rooms for 
diathermy and electrical treat- 
ments. After one glance back at 
the impressive room, noting the 
spic and span appearance, the 
quiet roomy aisles, the unhurried 
atmosphere of quiet, but dramatic 
dignity, we step back into the re- 
ception room and start up the im- 
pressive stairs, noting for the first 
time a mural which winds around 
the walls. This mural, painted by 
David Leavitt, is a panorama de- 
picting the history of medicine 
from the days of early supersti- 
tions, to Hippocrates and the first 
steps toward early science in medi- 
cine, and then the modern scientific 
practice of medicine with blood 
tests, X-rays, and similar instru- 
ments. At the end of the mural we 
see the somber faces of medicine’s 
great—Pasteur, Lister, Ehrlich, 
Reed, Morton, and others. 

Once upstairs we come to a 
modern, steel equipped, acoustical- 
ly treated, air-conditioned, fluor- 
escent lighted office, which has 
many features worthy of careful 
study by anyone planning to mod- 
ernize an old office or build a new 
one. 

Wide aisles, adequate spacing of 
desks and files, a large vault, 
which is used as a fireproof stor- 
age for accounts receivable and 
other papers, as well as a station- 
ery store room, an aisle running 
all around the office, separated 
from the office section by a thin, 
graceful, waist-high partition — 
these are some of the features of 
the office. 

Commenting on the partition, 
H. F. Baer, president, said that it 
was a specially built partition and 
quite expensive but worth the ex- 
tra cost because he wanted it so 
narrow at the top that it would be 
impossible to pile books and papers 
on it and thus give the office a 
littered up appearance. 
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The top picture is a glimpse of one of the several model medical offices and 
treatment rooms. The lower picture shows a model hospital patient’s room 


The company has more than a 
hundred salesmen who call on and 
service hospitals and doctors all 
over the country. In addition to 
the business they send in, there is a 
constant stream of mail orders 
every day. Often these orders re- 
quire almost immediate shipment 
and every effort has been made in 
planning the office to speed the 
flow of work so that no unneces- 
sary time is lost in handling the 
order. But the very nature of the 
business—the thousands of scien- 
tific instruments and supply items 
handled—makes it necessary for 
an unusual amount of checking 
and rechecking before the order 
can be released for packing and 


shipping. 


To speed this work a credit file, 
containing the names and credit 
history of every customer, is main 
tained and kept up-to-date. This 
visible index file is equipped with 
signals and data so that clerks 
can pass practically all orders 
after one glance at the card with 
out referring the order to the 
credit department, unless the card 
shows a delinquency in payment. 

Desks in the office are the new 
29-inch-high desks which have r 
cently been introduced and claime<! 
to be more efficient and comfortabl: 
than the desks of traditional! 
height of 3014 inches. Postur 
chairs have been used throughout 
the general offices for all employees. 

For many years it has been a 
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tradition with the Aloe company 
that all the officers, including the 
president must be easily available 
to all visitors. But in the old of- 
(ices, President Baer’s private of- 
fice was situated so that almost 
anyone could walk right in with- 
out stopping at the receptionist. 
in the new office there is a small 
alcove reception room between Mr. 
Baer’s office and Joseph S. Rior- 
dan’s office where a secretary main- 
‘ains some control of who enters 
he two private offices. Mr. Rior- 
lan is vice president and is in 
charge of buying. 

Mr. Baer’s office and the office 
of the advertising department, un- 
der the direction of Myron North- 

up, vice president, have cork 
walls. When a new catalog is in 
preparation, proofs of every page 
can be thumbtacked on the walls 
of the advertising department for 
careful study of each page in com- 
parison with other pages. Adver- 
tising campaigns and direct-mail 
pieces can also be easily displayed 
for study and reference on these 
cork walls. Mr. Riordan’s office 
also has this cork feature. 

Window-height, built-in book 
cases, cabinets, and filing cabinets 
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are used in several private offices, 
and in Mr. Baer’s private office 
there is a battery of file drawers 
which are built right into the wall, 
so that the front of the drawers 
are flush with the wall. This is a 
worth-while idea for 
room and adding to the appear- 
ance of any private office where 
the structure permits. 

Mr. Baer and the other officers 
use steel desks, exactly like the 


conserving 


desks in the general offices. 

The “appliance bar” is an idea 
which could be widely adapted in 
many offices. Between the secre- 
tarial section and the filing de- 
partment there is a 15-foot coun- 
ter, about desk-high with electrical 
outlets conveniently spaced. Here 
are a number of electrically oper- 
ated office machines, a check writ- 
er, adding machines, calculating 
machines, etc. For clerks who do 
not use these machines constantly 
but have occasional use for them 
it has been found much more con- 
venient to go to this “appliance 
bar” and use the machines there, 
than to wait until one can be 
brought to a desk. 

There is a simply but comfort- 
ably furnished directors’ room, 


A complete, modern hospital operating room is maintained for display. The 
autoclave (sterilizer to you) is ready for use as is every other piece of equipment 
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and an open space for members of 
the sales department as well as a 
small conference room which is just 
being completed. The sales de- 
partment of the physiotherapy di- 
vision remains in the older section 
of the building. 

In the stock rooms it was for- 
merly the custom for an order 
filler to take one order and fill it 
completely, before going to an- 
other order. This necessitated a 
vast amount of walking, between 
the different stocks. 


a gravity roller conveyor which 


Now there is 


completely encircles the entire gen- 
eral stock room. As the orders 
come up they are put in a basket 
or container and the clerk at the 
first section of the stock fills only 
the items called for from his stock, 
checks off the part of the order he 
has picked, and gives the basket a 
shove on to the next department. 
Here the clerk in that section fills 
the items from his stock and so on 
until the order is completed. Then 
it goes down the spiral chute to 
the packing room. 

Here is an unusual building, 
built to order for an unusual busi- 
But Mr. Baer found ideas 
for it from other buildings. Among 


ness, 


buildings he visited was the new 
office and administration building 
of the S. C. Johnson and Son, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, which was illus- 
trated and described in the May 
1939 issue of AMERICAN Business. 
Other business men, planning new 
buildings, can obtain ideas from 
the Aloe building and we do not 
hesitate to say that anyone plan- 
ning a new building will be well 
repaid by a visit to the Aloe plant 
in St. Louis. 

The question uppermost in the 
mind of the average business man 
considering a modernization job 
such as this one of Aloe’s is, 
“What are the tangible evidences 
that the expenditure has been 
profitable?” 

This is, of course, the chief 
question which a business man must 
ask. He cannot ask his stockhold- 
ers to appropriate money for a 
modern building, or for moderniz- 


ing an old one, just because such a 
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Fluorescent lighting, new low steel desks comfortably spaced, air-conditioning and acoustical ceilings are features of 
the office designed to provide more comfortable working quarters and to speed the flow of office and customer service work 


To save time in order handling, this customer file has the The bookkeeping machine department where accounts re- 
credit history of every customer for quick reference ceivable are handled. Ledger binders go to the vault at nigh 
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Here is the ‘‘electric machine bar’’ where a group of electrified adding and calculating machines and a check writer are 
maintained for quick use by clerks who need them only occasionally. This ‘‘bar’’ is in the center of the office 


building would be a nice thing to 
have. He cannot spend his com- 
pany’s money unless he can see a 
reasonable return, and in the con- 
sideration of such a building there 
will always come the question of 
how far to go in discarding or 
trading in old equipment, just how 
many refinements in structure, or- 
namentation, appearance, and con- 
venience are worth the cost. As 
Mr. Baer, Aloe’s president, said, 
“There comes a time when you just 
grit your teeth and say that you 
will not spend more money.” 
Actually there may be many 
times when the man who signs the 
checks must reach the point where 
he refuses point blank to approve 
some additional cost in a new 
building. You must draw the line 
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somewhere. There is still another 
consideration. If the building ap- 
pears too luxurious, too lavish, or 
too handsomely furnished, there 
will be customers who will say, “Oh 
these people must have a gold mine 
—look at this costly building,” or 
“Their prices must be high to pay 
for all this.” 

Aloe tried to stop short of this 
contingency. It did not want some 
hard-pressed young surgeon, striv- 
ing to gain a foothold, to come in 
and see its display room and 
then think to himself that he ought 
to go elsewhere in search of lower 
prices. Nor does it want some 
hospital committee to think that 
the new building is going to add 
to the price of furnishing a new 
wing of the hospital. Every effort 


was made to determine between 
refinements which would reduce the 
cost of selling, the cost of han- 
dling, or to lower overhead and 
those refinements which would sim- 
ply offer some inner satisfaction, 
without being of a practical na- 
They 


markably well for every feature 


ture. have succeeded re- 
of the building, even to the orna- 
mental stained glass signs outside, 
has a utilitarian function. 

Of course, the building has add- 
ed new prestige to the House of 
Aloe—it has brought more visit- 
ing buyers and prospects. It has 
given the salesmen new pride and 
confidence in the company and it 
has spotlighted the company as the 
chief source of supply for profes- 
sional men and hospitals. 
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When the Defense Boom Hits a Town 


(Continued from page 19) 


Mr. Wash is typical of the av- 
erage Brownwood merchant, inso- 


far as his disbelief was concerned. 
It appears that when the average 
boom is scheduled to hit a town, 
merchants either overestimate or 
underestimate its magnitude. Al- 
most without exception, Brown- 
wood merchants could not con- 
ceive the magnitude of their boom. 
Accordingly, almost without ex- 
ception, they lost profits because 
of shortage of stocks and facilities 
for handling the sudden business. 

“We could sell practically any- 
thing we could stock,” Mr. Wash 
declares. “We added several new 
and high quality lines—lines that 
would not sell before—and we sold 
all of them. We found that there 
was a distinctly consistent demand 
for well advertised articles. Tran- 
sients were more emphatic in de- 
manding advertised lines than our 
local customers had been.” 

The next most difficult problem 
encountered by Mr. Wash was hir- 
ing badly needed extra employees. 
Men were not receptive to offers at 
salaries common in drug stores, 
when most of them could work at 
Camp Bowie for around $85 a 
week. The result was that the regu- 
lar force at the drug store had 
to carry most of the extra load. 

“Men and women lined up in 
front of our soda fountain three 
and four deep, demanding service. 
They stood in line to buy drugs 
and sundries. We did not keep the 
store open any longer than before, 
because we simply could not hire 
people to keep it open; but we 
worked more than twice as hard 
while we were on duty.” 

Completion of the major con- 
struction program did not by any 
means end the Brownwood boom. 
It was estimated on April 1, 1941, 
after the construction boom was 
over, that the civilian population 
was 25,000. In addition, there 
were nearly 30,000 soldiers. 
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The first spurt in business ex- 
pansion obviously was in the res- 
taurant field. New cafes sprouted 
up all over town and along the 
highway leading to the camp. The 
number of theatres quickly jumped 
from four to eight—and all eight 
are doing a standing-in-line busi- 
ness daily. According to Brown- 
wood Chamber of Commerce fig- 
ures, 378 new business establish- 
ments were opened during the first 
six months of the boom. These 
ranged all the way from a multi- 
tude of cleaning and pressing es- 
tablishments to news stands, jewel- 
ry stores, and two modern dairy 
products plants. 

At the start of the boom B. D. 
Saurls, manager of the local Swift 
plant, besought headquarters to 
permit him to stock ice cream. 
Finally, the management agreed to 
permit him to stock the new line 
provided that he would agree to 
sell 50,000 gallons a year. He 
sold more than 50,000 gallons the 
first two months. Now the com- 
pany is building him a modern new 
plant in Brownwood. 

“Terrible!” was the expression 
used by S. E. Morris, manager of 
the Brownwood plant of William 
Cameron and Company, Inc., in 
describing the situation resulting 
from the boom. Not only did the 
construction at the camp create a 
rush for material and services but 
new homes began popping up all 
over town, and these buildings 
needed lumber and other goods of 
building supply dealers. It is esti- 
mated that just a little short of 
one thousand new homes were com- 
pleted or started within six months. 

Mr. Morris declared that his 
problem of keeping a_ sufficient 
stock of merchandise was small in 
comparison to obtaining additional 
men to handle the business. He in- 
creased his force fourfold and 
still was unable to obtain sufficient 
men to handle it. 


“You couldn’t hire men at 
normal weekly salaries to handle 
building supplies,” he points out, 
“when they could make from $60 
to $100 a week whipping those ma 
terials into tangible structures.” 
He partially solved his employe 
problem by going out of town and 
hiring new men. Many of thes: 
left, however, for the bigger con 
struction wages after they had 
been in town a short while. 

Automobile dealers could no! 
get cars fast enough to meet th: 
demand. R. L. Patterson, presi 
dent of Patterson Motor Com 
pany, found his sales floor de 
nuded of all new cars within a week 
after the first dirt was turned o1 
Camp Bowie. Used cars moved just 
as fast. 

“The boom disrupted our entir: 
organization,” he declares. “We 
could not gear our routine meth 
ods of doing business to the new 
tempo of the boom. Customers de 
manded service faster than we 
could give it; and they wanted 
cars now, not tomorrow. We 
needed additional mechanics badly, 
but we found that the condition 
that had created new business fo: 
us also took the surplus mechanics 
we ordinarily could have hired.” 

Very few service customers 
asked the price of any job, and 
car buyers were almost as care 
less, he declares. He found that a 
major problem, also, was handling 
credit applications. He adopted a 
policy at the outset of refusing 
credit, even on a car deal, unless 
he could obtain some sort of re 
port on the prospect’s credil 
standing. He used the telephone 
and telegraph daily, contacting 
every part of the country. H: 
found that only about three oul 
of fifteen applicants for credit met 
his requirements. 

With the cessation of the build 
ing boom and the coming of th« 
Army, his credit problem becam 
less acute, but he still finds it ex- 
pedient to cheek credits of arm) 
men, for the reason that he has no 
assurance that his army custom 
ers will be in the state longer than 
a few weeks. He confines his new 
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car sales almost entirely to officers. 

“We were caught napping,” de- 
clares Walter Watson, of Weak- 
ley-Watson Hardware Company, 
wholesale and retail. “We had no 
idea there would be such a demand 
for merchandise, especially tools. 
We were out of tools by the time 
we realized that a boom was on, 
and we were continually harassed 
throughout the construction peri- 
od by a lack of merchandise. If we 
had it to go through again, we’d 
check up on rumors and verify the 
magnitude of the boom.” 

Many departments of the store 
have profited by the boom, and 
continue to profit. That is espe- 
cially true of sporting goods and 
fishing tackle. The housewares 
section has enjoyed a tremendous 
increase. 

Food stores found their ideas of 
what their customers would buy 
completely belied. According to 
J. B. Alexander, manager of the 
M-System Store at Brownwood, 
people were demanding high priced, 
imported canned goods and choice 
cuts of meat before the manage- 
ment realized a boom was on. The 
demand for these quality items 
continues unabated. In this store, 
volume and price appeal merchan- 
dise continues in the usual demand, 
but the firm had found it expedi- 
ent to add many lines ordinarily 
found only in the exclusive service 
food stores of large cities. 

Banking routine was completely 
disrupted the day the first crew 
of workmen hit Brownwood, and 
the disruption continues. The 
Citizens National Bank, in order 
to cash construction company 
checks, remained closed Saturday 
until 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
then opened its doors and re- 
mained open until 9 that night. 
Saturday was pay day and it was 
the only way possible to handle 
the $450,000 weekly peak pay- 
roll, according to F. S. Abney, 
president. Deposits of this bank 
jumped from $850,000 to well 
over $2,000,000 in four months. 
Safety deposit boxes were prac- 
tically a sell-out from the start. 
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LESS THAN 


1300 Hours Left 
in 19417... 


DON’T WASTE A MINUTE! 


Time ebbs away 
us closer to the end of 1941... 


. Every clock-tick brings 
The average 


business office bas less than 1300 normal 
working hours left! The only way America 
can Get more time is to Save it. Let’s make 
Time-Saving a Notional Obligation. 


F you have a Time Problem in your 

Accounting Department Underwood 

Elliott Fisher’s staff of machine account- 
ing specialists is at your service. 

If the pace of today’s business is 
threatening to outstrip yesterday's ac- 
counting methods . . . if accounting 
problems tend to disrupt vital produc- 
tion schedules and develop into office 
bottlenecks, make use of the experience 
and counsel of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher’s great staff of machine account- 
ing specialists. 

Perhaps your problem involves ac- 
counts receivable or payable. It may con- 
cern stock control, billing, order writing 
or pay rolls with all the records that 
must be maintained to meet Federal 
and State requirements. 


No matter what your problem may 
be put it up to Underwood Elliott Fisher 
by telephoning our nearest Branch today. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher produces 
three complete lines of accounting ma- 
chines with a wide variety of models in 
each and, in addition, maintains this 
great nation-wide staff of specialists to 
help you put the right machine in the 
right place. Why not telephone today ? 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood 
Elliott Fisher 
Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Copyright 1941, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


SUNDSTRAND } 


CLASS A ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


One of three complete lines of accounting machines 
produced in a wide wv. ariety of models by Underwood 
Elliott Fisher. It offers an extremely flexible and 
effective form of machine accounting at an ex- 
tremely low cost. Feature for feature, no other 
accounting machine offers so much for so little. 
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An Experiment in Helping Employees Think Straight 


(Continued from page 12) 


this discussion was the fact that 
years of prior contact with the em- 
ployees had established a relation 
so matter-of-fact that a subject 
like this could be discussed without 
causing the slightest ripple of agi- 
tation or concern in the organiza- 
tion.” 

During most of the meetings 
there are announcements pertinent 
to the company’s own business, and 
often there are developments of 
importance in international or 
domestic affairs which have been 
previously discussed. Once when 
the announcement came that the 
Canadian province which tried out 
a new economic plan was having 
trouble with its financial affairs, a 
reminder was given that at a 
previous meeting this Canadian 
plan had been analyzed and de- 
clared unworkable. Many similar 
occasions have arisen. 

Tool Steel Gear and Pinion 
Company has had a profit-sharing 
plan with employees since 1916. 
During some of the recent bad 
years there were no profits to share. 

These meetings have offered an 
excellent opportunity to work with 
employees on a continual educa- 
tional plan which reveals to them 
the function of management, the 
whole set-up of a corporation, its 
finances, its balance sheet, and the 
relation of each individual em- 
ployee to the company as a whole. 
So carefully had the company’s 
position been explained to the em- 
ployees who attended the meetings 


that there was no criticism or dis- 
content when business declined to 
the point where there were no 
profits to share, and the profit- 
sharing system temporarily dis- 
appeared. The employees were 
willing to go along and work to 
the end where profits should be re- 
gained with the consequent re- 
establishment of the profit-sharing 
principle in the business. 

The management has, through 
these meetings, created and held at 
all times a nucleus of soundly in- 
formed employees who have always 
acted as a conservative and fair 
group which has, undoubtedly, 
helped to influence others in the 
business who have not attended 
the meetings or who may have been 
more inclined to go along with 
outside groups whose interests 
were not the interests of the man- 
agement. 

These mectings have been con- 
ducted in such a way as not to give 
offense to any employee and any 
subjects which could possibly lead 
to the charge that there was an 
ulterior motive behind any of the 
meetings have been carefully 
avoided. 

At times the meeting plan has 
been discouraging. Attendancz at 
times falls off until it seems that 
the men are not interested. Ball 
games and horseshoe pitching or 
other noontime sports sometimes 
seem much more important to the 
men than going to the cconomics 
meetings. But not once has any 


official of the company criticized 
an employee for playing ball or 
just loafing through the time when 
the meetings are in session in the 
cafeteria. 

Probably not all business leaders 
are qualified to lead this type of 
meeting. The danger of seeming 
to talk down, or actually patroniz- 
ing workers is great. They are 
quick to detect it and quicker to 
resent it. A man must really love 
people to make a “go” of a long 
series of meetings of this type, it 
seems. 

Recently the company adopted 
a plan of broadcasting important 
events from the telephone switch- 
board to the various plant and of- 
fice departments. A public address 
system is installed and the tele- 
phone operator has a radio from 
which she tunes in news. She then 
writes a brief resume of the news 
and broadcasts it over the public 
address system. A few safety 
messages are also broadcast in the 
form of brief slogans or state- 
ments. These slogans are sub- 
mitted by the workers and each 
one sclected for broadcasting 
means that a small sum is paid to 
the worker who submitted it. Dur- 
ing the world series baseball games 
the scores are broadcast by in- 
nings so that no workers are 
tempted to leave their work and 
sneak down the alley to a receiver 
or out to their cars to listen to 
the scores from receivers in their 
automobiles. 





The Fast-Growing Frozen Food Locker Industry 


(Continued from page 30) 


of almost 4,000 plants now operat- 
ing is correct, there are about 
$40,000,000 invested in plants and 
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equipment today, with the sum 
rapidly increasing. More than 500 
manufacturers find a market for 


some of their products in this new 
industry. Aside from the refriger- 
ating and cooling equipment, there 
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is a need for all kinds of butchers’ 
supplies and equipment, scales, 
aprons and clothing, including uni- 
forms, slicing machines, show 
cases, lard rendering equipment, 
food grinders, paper, pails, sau- 
age casings, seasonings, trays, 

skets, trucks, and 

\ipment. 

Several architects have made a 

pecial study of building and con- 
uction problems in the industry 
vd have been kept quite busy 
inning new plants. Some of the 
‘arly plants were poorly planned, 
ud in some cases faulty construc- 
nled to lower temperatures than 
«quired. One man was frozen in a 
ker room because the door 
mmed shut and imprisoned him. 
‘oday the new plants have alarm 
bells and other safety devices. 

A recent development in locker 
plants is the inclusion of violet ray 
apparatus over all areas where the 
meat is processed or moved. The 
violet rays kill bacteria and thus 
aid in the preservation of the foods 
being handled. 

Newer plants being erected to- 
day are modern in appearance, well 
planned and constructed. A year 
or two ago some plants were es- 
tablished in old, and wholly unsuit- 
able buildings and some of the 
operators were none too skilful in 
food handling, but despite these 
few exceptional cases the industry 
has made and is still making rapid 
progress. 

Of course, the tremendous indus. 
trial expansion incident to the na- 
tion’s defense effort has somewhat 


overshadowed the young frozen | 


food locker industry, for the fig- 
ures on plant expansion and new 
building for defense run into such 
tremendous sums that the $40,- 
000,000 present investment in food 


locker plants seems small in com- | 


parison. But, nevertheless, it is a 
healthy, growing, fast-moving in- 
dustry destined to play a real part 
in America’s economic picture. It 
is possible that there are many 
manufacturers who have products 
which would find a ready market 


among the owners of the plants | 


now operating. 
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A Memo toa 
Dictators — 


More and more, modern 
dictation calls for the 
ease and efficiency that 
can only be assured by 
a truly modern dicta- 
tion-reporting system. 
That is why more and 
more modern dicta- 
tors are turning to 
the ease, speed, accu- 
racy and simplicity 
offered by... 


STENOTYPY- 
the Shorthand System that is Typed! 


When you think of typed dicta- 
tion, it puts an entirely new com- 
plexion on the handling of your 
correspondence. And on the report- 
ing of your conferences and meet- 
ings—the solving of all your dicta- 
tion emergencies! 

For immediately it brings into 
the picture machine ease, speed, 
accuracy, and simplicity. The 
Stenotype gives your secretary 
everything it takes to take every- 
thing you say .. . and right the 
first time. 

If you’ve seen previous messages 
in this series, you already know 
what makes such priceless perform- 
ance possible. Such as: notes in 
plain English letters; never-chang- 
ing hundred per cent readability of 
those notes; noiseless touch opera- 


tion that conserves energy and 
promotes comfort; a speed reserve 
greater than the operator needs. 
And last, but not least: “‘inter- 
changeable notes”... an advan- 
tage whereby several typists can 
transcribe while one Stenotypist 
takes. 

Put these Stenotypy superiorities 
into one package, and you have the 
ideal, modern dictation medium for 
exacting executives! A time-saver, 
money-saver, and effort-saver. 
‘‘Machine Age’”’ shorthand effi- 
ciency. Investigate this method 
which is already serving thousands 
of top executives and organizations. 
If you would like to see a demon- 
stration or have more details, ask 
your progressive business college, 
or write us. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 747-ST 


You can learn 
Stenotypy in 
your spare 
time, inexpen- 
sively. Ask for 
free booklet, 
“Advantages 
to You in 
Stenotypy.” 


The advan- 
tages to you 
in Stenotypy 
are graphi- 
i} cally ees 
in a booklet 
written espe- 
cially for execu- 
tives, “Steno- 
typy in Your 
Office.” A com- 
plimentarycopy 
will be sent you 
promptly oa re- 
quest. 


The Time-Tested Shortwriting Machine—Approved by Thousands of Executives 





What Can We Learn About Employee Attitudes? 


(Continued from page 16) 


person administering the questions. 
Some employees like to elaborate 
on issues the questionnaire has 
mentioned. Many of these issues 
are important in the lives of some 
employees, and they welcome the 
opportunity to discuss them with 
an impartial observer. Moreover, 
the resulting discussions often 
throw significant light on issues 
that have been checked adversely 
in the formal report. 

(3) No representative 
either management or union should 
be present at the time the ques- 
tionnaires are completed, and no 
one should contact any employee 
regarding any issues that are to 
be judged. 

(4) Employees should be dis- 
couraged from discussing the ques- 
tionnaire during the session, and no 
employee should be allowed to take 


from 


copies away. 

These restrictions are necessary 
in order that the three essentials 
of honest judgment be maintained 


—independence, anonymity, and 


freedom from restraint. 

The completed questionnaires 
are tabulated by the agency that 
conducts the inquiry and then de- 
stroyed. The ensuing report varies 
according to the nature of the 
questionnaire; if it is in a general 
form, the interpretations will be 
general and will give little more 
than comparative scores. If it is 
in specific form, the following re- 
sults may be gained: 

(1) A percentage comparison 
between departments. This usually 
leads to increased interest on the 
part of foremen and department 
heads in strengthening the morale 
of their departments and in un- 
earthing the factors that have been 
responsible for attitudes. 
These factors aresdisclosed by the 
questionnaire. 


poor 


specific form of 
When physical and environmental 
factors are the same as in other 
departments, and one department 
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is significantly below that of 
others, two factors are usually 
responsible: 

(a) Unsatisfactory relations be- 
tween the foremen and a consider- 
able percentage of the employees. 
Usually such attitudes are ex- 
pressed in the form of complaints 
about the foreman, such as: 

He isn’t qualified for his job. 

He doesn’t know how to handle 
men, 

He can’t discipline men. 

He criticizes unjustly and im- 
properly. 

He doesn’t give a fellow credit 
for what is done. 

He won’t do anything about 
complaints. 

He doesn’t play fair. 

He shows favoritism. 

These complaints are potent 
determiners of attitude; when they 
are given by a small percentage 
the cause of the complaint may be 
in the complainer, but when a re- 
liable percentage gives them, it is 
fair proof that management needs 
to do a better job in the selection 
and training of foremen. The en- 
couraging fact about the discovery 
of these causes is that the remedy 
is frequently obvious. Many fore- 
men will cooperate in a_self-im- 
provement and improved employee 
relation program when they know 
the points on which they are falling 
down in their contacts with their 
men. Others will use the results as 





EDITORIAL NOTE—In the 
August issue will appear the 
second instalment of this dis- 
cussion on testing employee 
attitudes. The subjects of 
suggestions resulting from 
testings, the problem of the 
maladjusted employee, and 
the effect of personal prob- 
lems on employee attitudes 
will be treated. 











a stimulus to encourage an antago- 
nistic or self-justification attitude, 
and thus give convincing proof 
their inability to direct men. 

(b) Unsatisfactory fellow wo: 
ers. The social forces that ma 
for a poor attitude on the part | 
a small percentage of employics 
in any one department may be 
many kinds; the following are 
amples taken from recent studi 

(1) A self-appointed social he. 
who is not acceptable to the entire 
group. 

(2) The presence in the gro 
of an overzealous advocate of « 
ism; sometimes it is a religio 
zealot ; at other times it is a woul:- 
be union agitator; at others, a 
health faddist; and at others, a 
political aspirant. In any case his 
enthusiasm creates antagonisi, 
and the silent partners rebel. 

(3) The presence of cliques. 
They may be formed around any 
issue: Geographical proximity, re- 
ligious affiliations, club associa- 
tions, educational interests, na- 
tional attachments, or any other 
of the many factors that create 
common interests. With these 
cliques some employees are not 
sympathetic, and their lack of 
sympathy widens the breech be- 
tween them and their fellow em- 
ployees to such an extent that co- 
operation in any form of work is 
impossible. 

(4) A feeling of inferiority or 
of superiority. Either is disas- 
trous and is soon sensed by thie 
gang and treated accordingly. 

These social forces cannot easily 
be uprooted. It may seem cowarily 
to recommend a runaway policy, 
but in many such cases that is thie 
only one that works. Intrenclicd 
cliques cannot easily be dissolved, 
and if new members are not ac- 
cepted to or by such groups, trais- 
ferring these employees to a more 
potentially agreeable relationsl:'p 
is the only way out. 
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Will Russia Be the Graveyard of Germany's Ambitions? 


Continued from page 15) 


or native populations, the good- 
will of which might be important 
to them for political reasons as 
well. If so, there will be little food 
stuff available for export. Inci- 
dentally, Ludendorf conquered 
White Russia and the Ukraine in 
1°17, but in the summer of 1918 
there had been as yet virtually no 
exnorts to Germany. 

At any rate, the vicissitudes of 
a war are not conducive to agri- 
cultural and industrial produc- 
tivity, and it may be assumed that 
the German conquest of Russia, 
if any, will imply an extremely 
bitter fight with a great deal of 
devastation of Soviet territory. 

Even without such devastation, 
the Russian production of export- 
able surpluses is notoriously ham- 
pered by the two great shortcom- 
ings of that vast country: Insuffi- 
cient transportation and inefficient 
organization. Those who _ believe 
that Germany could reap fast the 
economic benefits of her expected 
conquest overlook that neither 
transportation nor organization 
can be conjured by the Germans. 
One crux of the industrialization 
of Russia under the Five-Year 
Plans, the third of which would 
come to its conclusion next year, 
was the shortage of transporta- 
tion. It is typical that the Soviets 
have proudly pointed out last year 
the construction of some 1,500 
miles of new railroads—as if such 
an additional mileage would be a 
feat at all for a country measur- 
ing over 7,000 miles from east to 
west and some 3,000 miles from 
north to south. The Soviets claim 
in every direction tremendous suc- 
cess in terms of industrial prog- 
ress, but even their own figures 
had to admit a very slow new de- 
velopment of rail and road facili- 
ties. Perhaps the main reason is 
the curious feature of the Russian 
land, that it is one of the few 
among the major parts of the in- 
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habited surface of the earth, which 
have little gravel on hand. 

The Germans, of course, claim 
—and people give them credit for 
—the ability to organize. But that 
claim and the advance credit for 
its accomplishment overlook that 
organization is not merely a mat- 
ter of having the proper or- 
ganizers. What matters as much 
as leadership and management, is 
the human material which is sup- 
posed to be organized. The basic 
difficulty of Russian industry is the 
fact that the Russian people are 
not industrially minded. They have 
not yet reached the stage of capi- 
talistic development in which peo- 
ple possess the discipline, subordi- 
nation, intelligence, and will to 
carry on the routine work which 
modern 
ciently. The Soviets used all man- 
ner of tricks of inducement and 
compulsion to make out of the 
muzhik a modern industrial worker, 
but apparently did not get fully 
satisfactory after 
than twenty years’ ruthless effort. 
It will take the German super- 


technique requires effi- 


results more 


organizers, with all their ruthless- 
ness and efficiency, years rather 
than months before they can uti- 
lize Russia’s resources by building 
up the necessary means of trans- 
portation and by adapting the 
Russian people to new conditions. 

By and large, the potential 
economic advantages of Russia’s 
conquest would be 
only after a while, perhaps after 


forthcoming 


several years, and only if the vic- 
tory is a complete one. Indeed, if 
raw materials had been at stake, 
some sort of compromise might 
have been worked out. Would it 
not have been worth the Bolshe- 
viks’ while to avoid the terrific 
danger of defeat at Nazi hands 
for the comparatively small cost 
of depleting their own oil and 
wheat supplies? Or would it hurt 
them to have German engincers de 


velop the Soviet resources? Simi- 
larly, the Germans could have 
saved themselves a great deal of 
risk and trouble, to say nothing of 
the actual wasting of raw ma- 
terials, by some such compromise 
along economic lines. Now why 
couldn’t two such “realistic” (i.e., 
uninhibited) partners sit down and 
work out a mutually agreeable so- 
lution for dividing up resources 
without fighting? 

The answer is that military and 
political reasons rather than eco- 
nomic considerations were at 
stake. The Germans could not 
afford to face the Anglo-American 
onslaught with their backs covered 
by Soviet bayonets. The German 
position could only be safeguarded 
by a quick victory over England, 
or else by the disarmament of 
Russia. Since the former was not 
in the cards, the conflict with 
Russia became inevitable. 

Assuming that the German army 
is far superior to the Russian—as 
it is generally assumed—the lat- 
ter has the choice between two 
types of defense. One is to attempt 
to hold up the Germans at some 
not-too-remote line and to protect 
the Ukraine “at any price,” pos- 
sibly counterattacking by vast 
outflanking movements. The other 
would be the technique of strategic 
retreat, drawing the Germans far 
away from their bases, compelling 
them to spread out their forces 
thinly over an enormous territory, 
and building up ultimate lines of 
defense, say, in the Ural and Cau- 
casus Mountains where natural 
conditions are most suitable for the 
purpose. The first course would 
be similar to the one in World 
War I which ended with the catas- 
trophe and virtual dissolution of 
the Russian army. The second 
would be similar to the resistance 
which the generals of Alexander I 
developed so successfully against 


Napoleon. 
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Inversely, German victory may 
mean one of two things. It may 
mean the complete breaking up of 
the Soviet empire and the elimina- 
tion of its military power, relieving 
Germany’s total force for the com- 
ing battle (next spring?) against 
England, and opening up the 
routes to an effective attack along 
the Black and Caspian Seas into 
the rear of the British Near East- 


tern position. It would bring the 
real test of Britain’s resistance 
which is most likely to depend 
then on the amount of aid—in- 
cluding active military aid—forth- 
coming from the United States. 
This country in turn would have to 
face the internal crisis which the 
necessity to take a final decision 
about its participation in the war 
is bound to cause. 


A German victory over Russia, 
on the other hand, which is stop- 
ped at some permanent line of tlic 
interior, may bring the Germans a 
new front of 3,000 or more miles 
length, binding and practically 
deadlocking a major part of their 
forces. Instead of being a victory, 
this would be the beginning of thie 
end of Germany’s power which has 
been conquering Europe. 





In this scene from ‘‘Passing the Know-how Along,”’ an ex- 
perienced worker shows new employee an entire operation 


In this close-up, the seasoned workman shows the beginner 
how to use micrometer in tasks demanding precision work 


Film Shows How to Train New Employees 


HE problem of training new 

workers for defense industries 
has been tackled by a number of 
companies by establishing special 
training schools, by cooperating 
with public technical schools, and 
by retraining older workers who 
have been out of work for several 
years. The plan used by the Glenn 
L. Martin Company in training 
new employees for its bomber fac- 
tory in Baltimore was described in 
March 1941 issue of AMERICAN 
Business. This company has ar- 
ranged for the public schools to 
operate three shifts of classes each 
day, making the school day 
twenty-four hours long. 

However, the angle of training 
new workers on the job has been 
only partially tried as yet, and 
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little emphasis has been laid upon 
the value of instruction to new 
workers by older employees al- 
ready familiar with the jobs to be 
done. A new motion picture, “Pass- 
ing the Know-how Along,” based 
on Training Within Industry’s 
Bulletin 2-C, “Helping the Experi- 
enced Worker to ‘Break In’ a Man 
on a New Job,” has been prepared 
for showing to older employees, 
with the view toward showing them 
how to help new workers. 

This picture has been an- 
swering a training need for em- 
ployers in a great variety of indus- 
tries. It answers a general need 
because it is a film designed to 
prepare any experienced workman 
to give intensive job instruction to 
a new man. Illustrating the seven 


tested and logical training steps 
listed in Bulletin 2-C, the picture 
presents simply and practically the 
best methods for the old hand to 
pass along his job knowledge. 

When thousands of men are in 
need of training for particular 
jobs, the experienced worker, 
skilled also in teaching his suc- 
cessor quickly and wisely, can be 
a light in a dark country. The ex- 
perienced worker with no knowl- 
edge of the manner in which to 
convey logically the procedure of 
the job at hand is confused, and 
so is the new man. 

Training technique is carefully 
explained and illustrated. 

The picture was produced and 
is distributed by the Jam Handy 
Organization. 
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Ediphone in Reception Room for 


Use of Visitors 


In the reception room of the 
new New York offices of Thom- 
as A. Edison, Inc., an Ediphone 
is installed for the convenience 
of visitors who cannot see the 
person whom they have called 
upon. Such callers are invited 
to use the Ediphone and deliver 
their messages by that means. 
A placard promises that the 
person to whom the message is 
iddressed will reply, thus in- 
suring the caller the same con- 
sideration he would have re- 
‘eived had his call been con- 
summated. 

When the offices were moved 
recently, in addition to the 
sual direct-mail announce- 
ments of the change of address, 
‘he company set up a “product” 


demonstration in the main floor 


bby to call attention to the 
ompany’s new address. 
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Placards invited people to 
hear their own voices or “write 
a letter home,” using the Edi- 
phone equipment set up for 
use. Other cards announced 
that the company offices are 
located on the thirteenth floor 
of the building. A hostess and 
a salesman were in attendance 
at the exhibit and answered 
questions about the Ediphone. 

The display was maintained 
for two days, during which 
time three Ediphones were kept 
constantly busy, and scores of 
messages were dictated. Mes- 
sages were transcribed free of 
charge on special “Ten East 
Fortieth Street” stationery and 
were mailed free to the people 
to whom they were addressed. 
Messages were even dictated 
to people in England and Scot- 
land. 


Original Musical Comedy by Carrier 
Employees Tells About the Company 


Called, “It’s Always Fair 
Weather,” a musical comedy 
put on by the employees of 
Carrier Corporation at the 
Civic Theatre in Syracuse, New 
York, drew packed houses for 
three evenings. The musical 
was the vehicle to show the 
interdependence of Carrier and 
Carrier workers, as well as an 
exposition of air-conditioning’s 
benefits to modern living. The 
audiences were composed most- 
ly of Carrier employees and 
their families. 

Fifty Carrier employees took 
part in the play, which was 
written by Sawyer Falk of 


Syracuse University. All skits 
and musical compositions in the 
production were original. Catchy 
tunes, good dancing, appealing 


settings and costumes, and a 
true-to-life romance provided 
fine entertainment. Around the 
two Carrier love birds, Mary 
and John, played by Carol An- 
derson and Frank Booth, was 
woven the play’s pattern of 
continuity. The leading char- 
acters asked questions about 
their company, their place in it, 
and the place of their fellow 
workers. These and other que- 


ries are resolved by _ song, 
dance, and skit, and by the off- 
stage interpolations of a radio 
commentator. 

They also wanted to know 
facts about the social signifi- 
cance of air-conditioning, thus 
giving the play a chance to ex- 
plain how air-conditioning 
lowers the prices on industrial 
products by producing condi- 
tions which make production 
easier and more efficient and 
how it produces better public 
health. Tableaux showed the 
history of Dr. Willis H. Car- 
rier’s pioneering in the air- 
conditioning field and his found- 
ing of a new industry, and em- 
phasis was laid upon the neces- 
sity for precise control of heat 
and humidity conditions in the 
manufacture of defense materi- 
als. 

This is the first attempt, as 
far as we know, of a company 
using dramatic art as a means 
of acquainting employees and 
their families with the organi- 
zation and operation of their 
company. Significant of the 
show’s success is the fact that 
department audiences hummed 
or whistled the hit tune. 





The finale of the revue, showing the entire employee cast of “It’s 
Always Fair Weather” presenting one of the show's hit tunes 
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First prize winner in the Revere contest, Eugene Phillips, is senior 


radio electrician at the Fort Worth, Texas, C. A. 


A. central depot 


Revere Announces Winners in $10,000 Con- 
test for Ideas to Speed America’s Defense 


The inventor of a system for 
the blind landing of airplanes 
has been announced as the first 
prize ($5,000) winner of the 
Revere defense contest. Eugene 
Phillips of Fort Worth, Texas, 
perfected his invention just as 
the Revere contest was an- 
nounced, although he had been 
working on it for seven years 
—ever since the death of a 
friend caused in a blind land- 
ing crack-up. During this time 
he and his wife have economized 
on almost all pleasures—car, 
telephone, vacations—to buy 
equipment. The prize money 
will be spent for more equip- 
ment, after a much needed 
vacation. 

The second award of $2,500 
went to William R. Holcomb 
of Burbank, California, fore- 
man of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation plant where the 
model of YB-38 interceptor 
pursuit plane for the Army 
was made. His contribution is 
an electro-magnetic — riveting 
gun designed for use in riveting 
inaccessible places in planes. 

Oscar B. Leibst, Seattle, 
Washington, assistant foreman 
of the Boeing body department 
in the Boeing airplane factory 
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there, won the $1,000 third prize 
for a structural design eliminat- 
ing the use of rivets and clips. 

Six other prizes of $250 each 
were awarded for other valu- 
able ideas. Winners included 
an invention to speed up the 
production of vital ammunition 
supplies; an invention to con- 
serve the vital alloys used in 
machine tools, freeing the ma- 
chine tool industry for more 
important work; a locking de- 
vice to increase the safety and 
operating efficiency of motor 
transportation; an application 
for increasing the effectiveness 
of bonded metals; and a device 
to eliminate much of the 
manual labor in assembling 
mechanisms using nuts. 

The $10,000 contest an- 
nounced by Revere Copper and 
Brass, Incorporated, in January 
was open to workers in the 
metal industry, and the prizes 
were awarded for the best sug- 
gestions and ideas on how to 
speed up the country’s indus- 
trial defense program. Circu- 
lars telling about the contest 
were distributed among the 
country’s large industrial cor- 
porations, which cooperated by 
publicizing it to workers. 


Radio Time to Sell Defense Bonds 
Donated to Government by Texaco 


The Texas Company’s offer 
to the government of a full 
hour’s radio time has been ac- 
cepted by Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury. The 
new program will be called 
“Millions for Defense,” and will 
be heard on Wednesday eve- 
nings, beginning on July 2, 
throughout the summer. Com- 
mercials will put all their im- 
pact on the drive to win mil- 
lions for defense through bond 
sales. The program will be an 
all-star variety program of 
comedy, music, and drama, 
featuring America’s most popu- 
lar radio, stage, and screen 
stars. It will originate in New 


York, with occasional cut-ir 
from Washington, Chicago, ar 
Los Angeles. 

By employing the same a 
vertising methods which ha 
proved effective in selling tl 
consumer commercial product 
the government hopes to pr 
mote the sales of defense bon 
to the average consumer. Whi 
defense bonds have been “plu; 
ged” by a number of radio pr 
grams paid for by privat 
enterprise, the offer of tl! 
Texas Company to donate 
full hour’s network time to tl 
promotion of their sale is 
real contribution to national a: 
fense. 


Soldiers to Receive Extra Compensation 
From the Company While in Service 


Even though men may have 
already been inducted into the 
Army, some companies are still 
formulating policies as to how 
they will treat employees dur- 
ing the time they are serving 
in the armed forces. 

One such company is the Re- 
liance Electric and Engineer- 
ing Company, Cleveland. Re- 
cently Clarence L. Collens, 
president, released a statement 
to employees giving the com- 
pany’s policies relating to 
draftees. These policies are re- 
troactive and apply to all Re- 
liance employees who qualify 
under them, thus taking care of 
those who were inducted before 
the inauguration of this plan. 

Reliance will pay one month’s 
salary to all drafted employees 


who have completed one year’ 
service before induction; one 
half month’s pay to all thos 
with six months’ employment 
and one-quarter month’s pa: 
for those with three month 
service. The sum will be figure: 
on the basis of normal bas: 
earnings, exclusive of extr 
overtime compensation, wit! 
the month prior to inductio: 
being used as normal. One-hali 
of this compensation will b 
paid at the time the employe: 
enters training or service an 
the balance eleven and a hal! 
months afterwards. 

Group life insurance will b 
continued on each employe: 
during the one year and forty 
days after service, unless war 
is declared. 


GE Discontinues Its Cost-of-Living 


Adjustment Wage Plan 


Simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement a short time ago 
that General Electric Company 
salaried employees with incomes 
up to and including $4,000 a 
year were to receive a salary 
increase of $4.00 a week and 
that hourly paid employees 
would receive an increase of 10 
cents an hour, Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of the company, 
stated that the cost-of-living 
adjustment plan which has been 
in effect since 1936 would be 
discontinued. 

This plan, which has created 
wide interest, applied to the 
first $3,000 of earnings of em- 
ployees who receive $4,000 or 
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less per year. Adjustments ot 
basic earnings have been mad 
according to variations in tl 
cost-of-living index publishe: 
by the United States Depart 
ment of Labor, and the rate « 
adjustment has varied from 
to 5 per cent. The current cos 
of living adjustment of 3 pe 
cent will be incorporated in th 
salary rate of all employe 
who have been participatin 
under the plan, although th 
plan has now been discontinue: 

Over 20,000 office and near! 
80,000 shop employees will b: 
affected by the increase, whic! 
means an increased payroll o 
some $400,000 a week. 
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Recognize Employees as Individuals, Not 
As “Labor” or as Working “Gangs” 


}' THE present emergency trains us to think of people 
| in bulk—as whole nations, as classes, as armies of 
mirching men, as gangs of any size whatever (the 
Hitler ideology), then it will be the blackest experience 
through which America has ever passed. 

When we understand people’s individual problems, 
w can learn to cooperate and unite in common en- 
deavor. In the world situation now before us, we are 
meting dislocations in our economic machine; group 
pressures are developing. It will be only natural if labor 
on the one hand, and capital on the other, try to recoup 
some of the losses suffered during ten years of de- 
pression. 

We have been given the order, for the protection of 

ic American way of living, to go operate our plants. 

hat is not enough. We must cooperate them for the 

‘otection of our most valuable asset, our employees 

well as for the protection of the many thousands of 
shareholder-owners. 

[t is our job to make industry run smoothly through 
our employees. Regardless of any union affiliation, re- 
member they are our employees. Every worker in in- 
dustry is an individual with a personality of his own, 
with l?kes, dislikes, loves, hatreds, hopes, fears, and 
ambitions of his own. In this he differs not one whit 
from the department head, superintendent, vice presi- 
dent, or director under whose jurisdiction he works. 
He is a conscious, thinking, feeling human being who 
has his purposes and plans just as you and I have ours, 
his ideas of what is fair and unfair, just and unjust, 
right and wrong. 

In the last analysis we must deal with every worker 
individually, remembering always that he is a member 
of a group only so long as he desires to remain so. And 
if we hope to enlist his loyal cooperation in whatever 
enterprize we need his help, we must treat him in such 
a way as will satisfy his sense of justice and fair deal- 
ing, and will command his cooperation.—Harotp H. 
Swirt, vice chairman and director of industrial rela- 


tions, Swift and Company, Chicago. 


Johnson’s Wax Provides Recreational 
Facilities for Employee Sports Lovers 


volley ball and other games. 
Overlooking the court are 
showers, rubbing table, and 
lockers. Rackets and balls for 


{mong the unusual recre- 
ational facilities enjoyed by the 
employees of S. C. Johnson and 
Son, Inc., at Racine, Wisconsin, 


Newly Formed U.S. Rubber Safe Drivers’ 
Club Awards First Membership 


The first to receive the title 
of “America’s Safest Truck 
Driver” and the first to qualify 
for membership in the Star 
Drivers Club, formed this year 
with the backing of the Ameri- 
ean Trucking Association and 
the sponsorship of the United 
States Rubber Company, was 
Edward Smithwick, thirty-one 
years old, of Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Smithwick in the last 
fourteen years has_ driven 
1,450,000 milés without an ac- 
cident. Since he was fourteen, 
when he started driving a pro- 
duce truck from _  Croswell, 
Michigan, his home, to Detroit, 
he has driven scores of trucks, 
large and small, on all types of 
runs. 

In regard to safe driving 
Mr. Smithwick said, “There are 
too many people passing where 
they can’t see far enough ahead 
to give them room to pass— 
going up hills, on curves, and 
on three-lane pavements, and 
all too frequently they are driv- 


ing at speeds much beyond 


their vision of the highways.” 

He claims that his record 
has been solely a_ result of 
obeying the rules of the road, 
and keeping himself mentally 
alert and physically fit. He ap- 
pealed to all drivers of motor 
vehicles to work for safer road 
conditions. 

Qualifications for the Star 
Drivers Club are: 300,000 miles 
of intercity driving without an 
accident, or 100,000 miles of 
city-suburban operation. Mr. 
Smithwick will receive the high- 
est award of the Club, a dia- 
mond insignia, which will be 
given to all truck drivers reach- 
ing 800,000 miles without a mis- 
hap. 

While many individual com- 
panies reward their drivers for 
good safety records, any driver, 
regardless of employer, who 
qualifies, can become a member 
of the Star Drivers Club. In 
this way drivers working for 
organizations with no award 
systems can win recognition for 
jobs well done. 
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is a squash court with edge 
grain laminated wood floors 
and walls. Almost every after- 
noon and evening, especially in 
winter, employees use it. 

The court has a movable wall 
at one end to change its size. 
It can also be converted into a 
court for handball, badminton, 
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playing are provided by the 
management. 

Other out-of-the-ordinary fa- 
cilities for recreation at John- 
son’s are a putting green and 
a bowling court, which are 
popular in the summer time. 
Lawn bowls, a popular resort 
game, has been very popular. 


For driving 1,450,000 miles without an accident, Edward Smith 
wick receives from H. J. Jones, chairman of the Safety Com- 
mittee of the American Trucking Association, the first member- 
ship in the Star Drivers Club sponsored by the United States 
Rubber Company, and title of “Safest Truck Driver in America” 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increas: 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution use: 





1. Company Gives Facili- 
ties for Cleaning Goggles 
IN THE Hammond, Indiana, shop of the 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company three “Better Vision” stations 
have been installed, and four more are 
being made. The white cabinet, marked 
“Clean Goggles Mean Better Vision” is 
simply a paper towel cabinet. The roll of 
paper towels is sawed in thirds with a 
band saw, producing three separate rolls 
of small sheets, just the right size for 
cleaning goggles. 

Below the towel dispenser is placed an 
ordinary Windex bottle, with cap and 
spray pump, in which cleaning fluid is 
kept. A formula was worked out in the 
Safety Office, by trial and error method, 
for a cleaning fluid which has been found 
to be less expensive and a little more 
effective than commercial products avail- 
able. It consists of: 

16 quarts tap water 

16 ounces green soap 

128 ounces rubbing alcohol 
ordinary blueing to color 

The tap water, it has been found, does 
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not leave any deposit on the glass, be- 
cause the green soap cuts all hardness. 
Rubbing alcohol is economical, and leaves 
no deposit, and the ordinary washing 
blueing is added for the shade of color 
desired. This combination seems to cut 
the peculiar type of grease and oil de- 
posited on workers’ goggles in a machine 
shop. 

The employees who worked out this 
formula were none of them chemists. 
They are William McPherson, safety 
supervisor and plant photographer; 
Marcia Jackson, his secretary, a one-time 
retail store cashier; Sam Epstein; and 
Dick Wampler, assistant safety man, who 
brought his machine shop experience to 
the “laboratory.” 


2. Letter Announces 
End of Overtime 


AFTER a long stretch of overtime work, 
extra pay can become such an expected 
part of workers’ salaries that the switch 
back to normal operations may cause re- 
sentment among workers. 

The tactfulness of an announcement 
made at the Massey-Harris Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, when such a switch 
was necessary a short time ago, caused 
visiting foundry men to ask for copies to 
use as models in handling similar situ- 
ations in their own plants. 

The entire plant of the Massey-Harris 
Company had been working overtime to 
get out a new type tractor ready for ex- 
hibition at important farmer shows. 
Here’s the way General Superintendent 
E. G. Burgess announced the change: 


“To All Foremen: 


“I am sure we all feel pride in the 
achievement of coming out on time with 
the 81 Tractor. 

“Now we have come to the point where 
we must get down to normal operations. 
You have all noticed the effect of the 
tremendous amount of necessary over- 
time on your budgets. Last pay it 
amounted to 6 per cent in the total 
budget. Therefore, I wish you would 
take immediate steps to hasten the ques- 
tion of an additional shift where you 
now find it necessary to employ men for 
overtime work. 

“As I said at the beginning, we appre- 
ciate that overtime was quite necessary or 


we would have failed on this importa: 
tractor, but now I would like to get o 
feet back on the ground and complete 
eliminate everybody’s overtime. If y 
find it impossible to put on an addition 
shift, or impossible to get your work don 
on time, then I would like to be consulte 
before you indulge in any overtime b 
cause, frankly, I am becoming concerne 
with our budgets. 

“The sales department has written u 
in great appreciation for the first fi, 
tractors, which you know had to go | 
important farmer shows, and you are a 
to be congratulated on the splendid team 
work which made it possible to have th 
production of this tractor on time.” 


3. Customers Asked to 
Buy Before Vacations 


ALL Jewel Tea Company route salesmen 
this year receive either one or two week 
vacation during the first two weeks in 
July. Anticipating the stoppage of ser\ 
ice for the time they would be away 
from their routes, the company printed 
cards for salesmen to give to their cus- 
tomers during May. These cards showed 
the housewife, on a calendar of June 
and July, the period of time the sales 
man would be away, the date on which 
she should order a four-week supply of 
groceries to take care of the vacation 
time needs, the date on which it will be 
delivered, and the date of the first ce 
livery after vacation. 

By doing this, salesmen had an oppor 
tunity to boost their incomes by earning 
commissions on increased volume before 
vacation, in addition to the vacation pa) 
they receive for the time their routes 
are idle. 


4. Each Letter an Invita- 
tion to Visit the Company 


ON THE back of each piece of letter 
head sent out by Hydraulic Press Manu- 
facturing Company, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
is an invitation for the reader to visi! 
the company and: see how hydropower 
presses and pumps are built. A map ©! 
Ohio shows both railroads and roats 
leading to Mount Gilead, and printed di 
rections at the bottom of the page te 

how to get there by railroad, air, aut: 
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or bus. An inset at the bottom of the 
map shows the immediate vicinity of 
Mount Gilead in close-up. With the in- 
vitation, the company promises to meet 
any train or plane on request. 


5. Employees Sign Pledges 
Of Allegiance 


EVERY pay day, the thousand em- 
ployees of the Pacific Car and Foundry 
Company, Renton, Washington, are re- 
minded of the responsibilities that go 
with the privileges of United States 
citizenship. On the back of each check is 
stamped a pledge to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States and 
thus, when they indorse their checks, 
they also reaffirm their allegiance. The 
pledge reads: “The undersigned indorser 
declares that he will support and defend 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same.” 

Of course, employees are carefully in- 
vestigated as to citizenship before being 
accepted for employment, but the pledge 
is a follow-through which makes sure 
that citizenship involves due loyalty. 
None has refused to sign. 

All Pacific Car and Foundry employees 
wear badges, which bear their photo- 
graphs as well as the usual numbers. 
Different colored badges indicate differ- 
ent departments of the plant and the 
shifts on which they are working. 


6. Paper Pays Carriers 
With Defense Stamps 


THE Seattle Times, Seattle, has put to 
work a plan of rewarding carriers with 
defense savings stamps, with the idea of 
starting each boy on a real thrift cam- 
paign for himself and while at the same 
time doing something for his country. As 
a start, each of the thousand carrier- 
salesmen working for the Times was pre- 
sented with a stamp folder containing 
one 10-cent stamp. Instead of commis- 
sions on new subscriptions, they are 
given additional stamps and when they 
have earned $2.50 worth of the stamps 
they can redeem them in cash or con- 
tinue until they have enough stamps to 
buy an $18.75 bond. 

The plan was originated by R.D. Hart- 
ing, manager of home-delivered circula- 
tion, who wrote a letter to all parents of 
the boys, asking for their cooperation for 
the plan in general and in particular to 
help encourage the plan of accumulating 
stamps for the purchase of a bond, in- 
stead of using the cash redemption 
feature. 


7. Drive-in Service for 
Bank Customers 


A DRIVE-IN service where customers 
may transact banking business without 
leaving their cars will be installed soon 
by the National Bank of Commerce, 
Memphis, according to announcement by 
William R. King, chairman of the board. 

Construction of the unique drive-in 
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service has been started and it will be 
located at November 6 Street and 
Monroe. Mr. King said the service was 
being inaugurated because it will speed 
up service, eliminate parking worries, 
and provide a greater margin of safety 
for large payrolls. 

The teller in the drive-in will work 
behind a pane of bullet-proof glass and 
conversation with customers will be car- 
ried on through a concealed microphone. 
A revolving device, similar to a revolving 
door, will be the only opening in the 
window and through this pass books and 
deposits will be passed in or out. 

Another drive-in has been announced 
for the Cleveland Street branch of the 
Union Planters National Bank and Trust 
Company, and Vance J. Alexander, 
president, announced A. Leon Huddles- 
ton, assistant cashier of the Manhattan 
branch, will become manager of that 
branch. The drive-in service will be 
available to all customers, the officials 
announced, 


8. Competitors Cooperate 
In Advertising 


CHANGE the signature on many retail 
advertisements, and they would do as 
well for a competitor. Particularly is 
this true when the ad carries an institu- 
tional, timely, or news message. 

Realizing this, but faced with the need 
for dominant newspaper space beyond 
reasonable budget limitations, Joseph 
Solomon, proprieter of Victoria Tire 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
currently engaging the help of his three 
chief competitors in a sixteen-week news- 
paper campaign which in its first several 
weeks helped to break all sales records 
for the four participating firms. 

The spark that started the effort was 
an Associated Press dispatch in Spring- 
field newspapers quoting P. W. Litch- 
field, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s chairman, on possible rubber 
shortages and necessity for conservation. 

With the aid of Union News advertis- 
ing salesman, George L. Richardson, Mr. 
Solomon outlined a four-column, 12-inch, 
quarter-page advertisement featuring 
Litchfield’s statement. Such big space 
once a week—later carrying the tagline 
“Springfield’s Four Leading Tire Mer- 
chants”—would give each of them the 
benefit of $120 worth of space for an 
outlay of but $30 a piece. 

It sounded like a bargain to the other 
merchants. It was. Public response to the 
first advertisement—in sales over the 
Memorial Day week-end, which had been 
expected to be especially slow—resulted 
in each of the four dealers doing his 
biggest day’s business in history. 

The four dealers agreed to continue 
the campaign each Wednesday evening 
until after Labor Day; moreover, the 
cooperative institutional campaign would 
not act to reduce their regular adver- 
tising schedules, and each agreed not to 
feature destructive prices or “trick 
deals” in his other advertising. 

Competition has taken on a new mean- 
ing in Springfield! 

















80% can't be wrong! Stencil users 
prefer Tempo Film’s exclusive 
features—no type-cleaning, 
no cut-outs, no roller-swelling. 
They like the savings of time, 
labor, costs. Let us send other 
details. Or, try them on your 
next stencil order. 


There's no obligation with 
Tempo’s Trial Order Plan 


MILO HARDING COMPANY 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


514 Commonwealth Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FLUORESCENT 
FOR OFFICES 





With New Lower Priced 
BEACON A Certified Fleur-0-Lier 


Here’s a practical unit to give your offices 
the benefits of amazing fluorescent light- 
ing ... the Wakefield BEACON. Provides 
well-diffused light with high efficiency .. . 
to speed seeing, reduce eyestrain and er- 
rors. A certified Fleur-O-Lier, it meets 
over 50 vital specifications for good light, 
balanced performance, trouble-free opera- 
tion. And it’s lower in price. Write for full 
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One-Unit Sound 
System by RCA 


RCA announces a new sound system, 
complete in one unit, including amplifier, 
controls, and record player, which can be 
used in mobile, portable, or permanent 
installations. The new unit operates from 
105-125 volts, 60 cycle electric power, or 
from a 6-volt storage battery. It delivers 
15 watts output, and so can be used in 
sound trucks, advertising, amusement 
parks, sports events, meetings, parades, 
sales campaigns, and picnics. It is light 
weight and has carrying handles for 
moving. It measures 161%, by 12 by 12 
inches. 

It is available with or without the 
turntable and pick-up mounted on top 
of the unit. Tone and volume controls 
are at the base of the unit, and it may 
be used with a wide variety of RCA 
loudspeakers and microphones depend- 
ing on individual requirements. 


New Loose-Leaf Binder 
For Presentations 


THE Amberg File and Index Company has 
a new loose-leaf presentation binder for 
mounting printed material, photographs, 
letters, clippings, charts, ete. Both sides 
of the sheet can be used, and after 
mounting the material, a heavy acetate 
envelope covering is slipped over the 
sheet. It is transparent and is punched 
with the same holes as the binder sheet, 
so that it can be placed right in the 
binder. Sheets can easily be adced or 
removed. The overall size of the binder 
is 93%, by 11% inches, and it comes in 
five colors—red, blue, green, brown and 
black. It is made of neatly embossed, 
durable cover material, levant finish. 


Marker to Speed Defense 
Production 


FOR marking cylindrical parts in pro- 
duction, including shell and other ord- 
nance units, index dials, and rolls, New 
Methods Steel Stamps, Inc., has intro- 
duced a device in which the letters are 
interchangeable. This device permits 
rapid and automatic marking. Even 
though the part continues to rotate be- 
fore contact has been broken, only a 
single impression is made. 


Lily-Tulip Sanitary 
Cup Dispenser 


WITH the new Lily-Tulip Cup Dispen- 
ser, cups reach the lips of the drinker 
without ever touching dirt, dust, human 
hands, or any other contaminating mat- 
ter. Cups are procured by gently lift- 
ing them out of the dispenser, and an- 
other cup automatically springs into 
place for the next user. Only one cup 
can be released at a time. The new dis- 
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penser is designed to conform with mod- 
ern office appointments and is all en- 
closed. It will house over 100 Tulip cups, 
and can be fitted to all standard coolers. 


Ditto Machine Prints 
Eight Colors 


DITTO, INC., now is marketing a new 
gelatin duplicator, the R5, which repro- 
duces as many as eight colors in one 
operation, and can reproduce any com- 
bination of pencil, pen and ink, or type- 
written work. Sixty to 75 copies can be 
turned out in a minute, at a cost of ap- 
proximately 5 cents a hundred. Any 
size sheet from postcard size to 9 by 
14-inch papers, legal size, can be de- 
livered face up and absolutely flat. 

Quick changes of films permit rapid 
reproduction of different jobs, which is 
an advantage where the machine is used 
for heavy production work. 

Ditto duplicating work is used by 
many companies in their accounting 
routine, in the order and billing depart- 
ments, shipping departments, payroll ac- 
counting, and accounts receivable meth- 
ods. Ditto will be glad to furnish infor- 
mation on request. 


Automatic Signer to 
Speed Mailings 


TO SAVE time in signing form letters 
and circulars the Autopen Corporation 
has developed a device called Autopen, 
which can sign as many as 100,000 pen- 
and-ink signatures from  one_ plastic 
master signature. It is an automatic 
electric rewrite macltine. One operator 
and machine can do the signing of sev- 
eral executives. Each signature is done 
separately; this is not a multiple signa- 
ture device which signs several checks 
with one movement of the signer’s hand. 
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Another Industrial 
Paging System 


DESIGNED especially for use in fac- 
tories, hotels, offices, warehouses, trans- 
portation terminals, the Allied Radio 
Corporation has placed on the market a 
new industrial paging system. It can be 
used in making announcements, paging 
individuals, calling parked cars, etc. It 
operates from 110 volts, 60 cycles, AC 
current, and the amplifier delivers 30 
watts of power. 

The system consists of seven units—a 
Knight 30-watt amplifier with tubes and 
volume level meter; a Shure crystal 
microphone with 25-foot cable and 
switch; a desk-type microphone stand; 
and four Jensen PM-8DS speakers with 
transformers, each installed with a 
Kainer Steel Projector Baffle with wall- 
mounting brackets. A phono-top. with 
turntable and crystal pick-up for play- 
ing records is also available. 
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Filing Cabinets for 
Blueprints 


THE new blueprint filing cabinet of the 
All-Steel-Equip Company comes in four 
sizes to hold blueprints 24 by 18 inches; 
36 by 24 inches; 42 by 30 inches, and 48 
by 36 inches. The files are made in unit 
construction with five or three drawers 
and can be assembled as seems most con- 
venient to the user. The drawers for the 
five-drawer units are 2 inches high, and 
for the three-drawer units are 4 inches 
high. The drawers have smooth coasting 
action, similar to the cradle-suspension 
found in letter files, enabling one-hand 
operation. 

All cabinets can be equipped with 
strong locks, at small extra cost, so that 
confidential drawings may be kept safe. 
Each lock is equipped with two keys. 

The company has a folder available on 
these blueprint files which it will be glad 
to send to American Business readers. 


A Real 
Sales-Building 
“Tool” 


POOR’S 


1941 
Register of Directors 





Lists more than 91,000 of the 
nation’s business leaders, both 
alphabetically and geographically 
..- helps you contact the key men 
in every industry, in every com- 
munity .... gives addresses, busi- 
ness affiliations, date and year of 
birth. It lists, too, over 14,000 
corporations. Valuable for check- 
ing new contacts in national de- 
fense business. 


Send for sample pages 
STANDARD & POOR’S 
CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street New York 











CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL 
FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81!4x11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Loose Leaf Binders 


Stapling Machines 








CUT BINDER COSTS! 


SAVE 50%! 


NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 
BINDERS 


and it Always opens flat 


Serves for current use—then does double 
duty as a storage binder! Made to fit any 
size sheet or form. Send for Special Trial 
Binder offer or Free Literature. 


PROVEN ECONOMY: Over Million in Use! 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


56 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 














Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, US. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH. Mir., Box 335, Exeter, Nebr 





House Organs 


\HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices. 


The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Mailing Lists 
CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 


Mass Mailer clients send you substantial 
checks through us for your addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 


RUSH FULL DETAILS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-7) Congress St., Boston 











Free Book Catalog 





LITTLE BLUE BOOKS§ 


Send postcard for our free catalogue. 
Address: 
alogue 


Cat 
KANSAS. | 


HOTCHKISS 
STAPLERS 


Fasten Things Better 
Two styles, No. 122A for desk use; No. 122P, 
plier type, carry in pocket, use anywhere. 
When opened it’s a handy tacker. — 
Either Model $1.50. Use inexpensive standard 
staples. At your stationers or we'll ship direct. 
Money back guarantee 


HOTCHKISS, Norwalk, Conn., Dept. A 


Send for folders on other models 





Paper Drills 








Drills Full Inch 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 


Chip Disposal 
12°x 18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HAGUE STREET 


PRODUCTS 
INC ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 


LASSC 
ATTACHMENTS: 
SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 
ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 














Steel Signals 





THIS 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. Sian te, 


Ansonia, Conn. 





Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
(...) Letter Size $5.00 
(...) Cap Size $6.00 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 
21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Mian. 





Olive Green Art Steel 


vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Lists for Exporters to 
Latin America 


SENT to us by the Latin America List 
and Information Service is a booklet 
listing the mailing lists for Latin 
America which are available from 
that company. Lists are available for 167 
classifications of industries, all of which 
are named, and several tables give counts 
of selected lists by countries. 


Brief on Hiring 
Salesmen 


WHILE it isn’t customary to mention 
other than free publications in this col- 
umn, we are breaking the rule this time 
to speak about a splendid booklet by 
Verne Steward on How to Appraise 
Sales Personnel. The subject of deter- 
mining employment standards and ap- 
praisal procedure for the various quali- 
fications—physical, mental, personality 
traits, vocational interests, occupational 
experience, background of those under 
twenty-five years old, financial achieve- 
ment, group activities and contacts, 
marital and family status, financial ca- 
pacity to survive—are discussed. A 
“Sales Personnel Rating Chart” to be 
used for prospective salesmen is included 
in the book. It sells for $1.00 with spe- 
cial discounts being given for quantity 
orders. 


Magazine on Shipping 
And Packing 


THE Acme Steel Company is publishing 
a magazine, Acme Process News, in 
which news items with an Acme angle 
are published. Any reader of AMERICAN 
Business can receive copies of this maga- 
zine by writing the editor or Acme. 
Many tips on systems which are faster 
or money-saving can be picked up in this 
news-advertising magazine, as well as 
small facts of genetal interest. In the 
current issue, for example, one item 
deals with the savings effected in ship- 
ping belting for the world’s largest con- 
veyor system when Acme Steel bands 
were used to brace the reels of belting. 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


I: will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
esent the full facts of his proposition by mail. 
advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
\TES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


If you have something 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified, 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue. 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


Business Equipment for Sale 





PITAL SEEKERS. Put your project before 

260 Key-Men. Cost trifling. Details free. 
ISTER LEONARD, Fox Theatre Building, 
roit, Michigan. 





Incorporating Services 





LAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
, Wilmington, Delaware. 





oe — CORPORATIONS organized and 
nted; request free forms. COLONIAL 
c) H ‘\RTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





o ( ee og your business. Delaware laws. 

Raise capital. Free details. 

RPORATION FISCAL CO., Box 1472-A, 
w imington, Del. 





Branch Office Services 





NEW YORK MAIL and telephone address 
advantageous. Dependable, personal attention. 
Private offices. Details furnished. MALCO 
SERVICE, 516 Fifth Avenue. 


Printing of All Kinds 


ENVELOPES printed: 1000 #6%, $1.50. 
1000 #10, $2.25. Samples. CENTA SERVICE, 
Blythebourne Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 








- SALARIED POSITION Ss. 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
| reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- | 
| cated above, through a procedure _indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
| quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- | 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
| Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has | 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R, W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward nat Buffalo, N. Y. 





EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 
Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 





STICKERS, LABELS, lowest prices, catalog 
free. COTT’S, AB41, Waverly, Kansas. 





MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
sage to the business executive subscribers and 
other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 
classification. Send your “‘copy” now for the 
next issue or write for further information. 
Address:  Classifi Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





Educational and Instruction 





WHAT IS GRAPHO-ANALYSIS? Correspond- 
ents, credit men, executives, salesmen, account- 
ants use it, praise it, tell their friends. 3,000 
word lesson with examination free. Test it for 
yourself. AIGA, Noel, Mo. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale.e ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mailing Lists 


LISTS THAT PRODUCE. State Classifica- 
Powe needed. BUCKEYE COMPANY, Piqua, 
io, 











Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Accountants 


ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
= fit from new type bookkeeping service. 
rite ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 
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Business Opportunities 


ELECTROFILE 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
Change in system compels us to dispose of 
number of ELECTROFILE units complete 
with trays. All new. Will sell singly or in 

lots. Request full particulars. 
| Address : 
Box 701, care AMERICAN BUSINESS, Chicago 





Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates.) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 


NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Freee CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 








Advertising Services 


ADVERTISING, SALES LITERATURE COPY 
Ideas, layouts, expertly prepared at low cost, 
10 years’ experience. ROBERT PETERSON, 
400 W. Madison, Chicago. 


Ghost Writing 


GHOST WRITERS—SPEECHES, ANY SUBJECT 
business letters and prospecti, expertly done, 
manuscripts edited, biographies prepared; 
reasonable rates. Write: PUBLICITY SERV- 
ICE BUREAU. Room 935, 152 West 42nd St., 


New York. 














INVESTIGATE—Mail Order Selling. Dime 
brings copy MAIL TRADE MAGAZINE, 
(Steven Point, Wis.) Big Mail Order Trade 
Monthly. 





EARN MONEY QUICKLY. 10c gets you 
started. AFFILIATED, Box 982, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Mail Sales Promotion 


“CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION” 
has been our policy for twenty years. Submit 
ideas or present campaign for constructive 
suggestions. Service includes Sales, Advertis- 
ing and Marketing. RODGERS-BENNETT, 
1409 Investment Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








INVENTIONS WANTED suitable for national 
distribution. Patented or unpatented. ALBERT 
G. BURNS, Box 147, Oakland, Calif. 





Money-Making Opportunities 





HAVE YOUR OWN PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
Home-office. 127 Successful Business Plans. 
Descriptive Booklet FREE. Send NOW. ELITE 
COMPANY, 214-D Grand St., New York. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales Send for samples. KUPFFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 











Collections 





CASH IN YOUR SLOW ACCOUNTS 
with “‘Kristy’s Kash Kollectors.” Effective, dip- 
lomatic, economical! Get the money. Free 
samples. LINCOLN SALES CO., Varsity 
Blag., Lincoln, Neb. 





Mimeographing 


SPECIALISTS IN MIMEOGRAPHING — 
Form letters, price-lists, etc. 24 hour service. 
se LETTER SERVICE, 5712 Stanton, 
Jetroit. 








For Advertisers 


FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Art Work 


ILLUSTRATING, LETTERING, designing. 
— prices. TRAPKUS, 349C Tenth, Moline, 
inois. 














Books of All Kinds 


ANY BOOK (Rare, Out-of-Print, Foreign) 
promptly supplied! Lowest prices! Send for 
FREE bargain catalogs! OLD PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, 716 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Mich. 


Sales Letters 


SALES LETTERS! MAIL CAMPAIGNS! 
Careful, denendsble work—rbove all else. 
H. H. HUTZLER, Third National Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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To Develop Leaders 
And Executives 


Not merely to train routine work- 
ers is the objective of Monmouth 
College. 


Course requirements reflect 
something of this Educational 
Philosophy. 


1. Courses to teach the correct 
and effective use of the Eng- 
lish language in both writing 
and speaking. 


. Courses to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the organization of 
society. 

. Courses in a special field se- 


lected by the student as a field 
of concentration. 


. Courses to give an apprecia- 
tion of the method and aim of 
science. 


. Courses to show the sources 
of spiritual values. 


. Courses giving at least a read- 
ing knowledge of some one 
foreign language. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


LiberalArts Co-Educational 
Privately Endowed 














Send today for the new Dartnell 
Prize Book—Just off the press! 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN THE 
WAR. By Bernard M. Baruch. This is 
a report of the War Industries Board 
of which Mr. Baruch was chairman dur- 
ing the World War I. While there is a 
tremendous amount of dull and tedious 
reading in this book, there is a vast 
field for careful study and reference 
which many a harassed business man, 
seeking materials, skilled help, and 
searching for substitutes, will welcome. It 
is a fully documented account of the in- 
dustrial activities of the former war. The 
book gives the complete text of the 
famous report on the War Industries 
Board, brought up-to-date with editorial 
footnotes where there have been new 
developments affecting the plans of our 
present national defense program. 

Because of restrictions on material, the 
use of machines, and the shortage of 
skilled labor so widely prevalent today, 
this record of how our resources were 
conserved in 1917-18 will serve as a 
valuable guide to many manufacturers 
today. There is an especially interesting 
section on savings which were accom- 
plished through simplification of lines 
and standardization of parts. Because 
this process is being repeated over again 
at this time it will be distinctly worth 
while to study this book. Hugh S. John- 
son contributes the introduction. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. $5.00. 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSI- 
NESS. By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon. 
One of the reasons why there are so 
many round pegs in square holes and 
why such a high percentage of employees 
never quite seem to turn in a satisfac- 
toty day’s work is that in thousands 
of offices no one ever tells the new em- 





MEW BOOKS 2. 


ployee what is expected of him or he 
or how his work dovetails with the 
work of others in the business. All t 
often each worker is permitted to lo 
upon himself and herself as an isolat: 
worker performing one task. This tas 
to him is important, and nothing el 
matters. Hence the tremendous amou 
of lost motion, wasted effort duplic 
tion, lack of cooperation and unde 
standing in many offices. This book w 
go a long way toward helping the e: 
ployee learn what business requir: 
While there is a chapter or two on jx 
hunting, generally the book would be « 
excellent addition to any company 
brary patronized by employees, for 
does a job better than any book we ha 
ever read, in telling the employee ho 
to get along well in many different kin: 
of work. There may be employees (an 
bosses, too) so perfect that this book wi 
not help them. But we have never me 
one. McGraw-Hill Book Company, In 
$2.00. (It is a big, well done book fi 
$2.00.) 


FOUNDATION OF ACCOUNTIN( 

By Alfred D’Alessandro, certified public 
accountant and professor of accounting, 
College of Business Administration, 
Northeastern University. More than six 
hundred pages of discussions of account 
ing problems in a way which shows how 
accounting methods come into use as 4 
business expands from sole ownership tv 
the corporation. The material in thi 
book has been used in classroom work 
for several years, and it is suggested as 
a textbook for classroom use, but we 
feel that it is a valuable addition to an 

business library. Longmans, Green ani 
Company. $4.00. 
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